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HOMERIC 


NOTES. 


II. 


Odyssey iv, 95 ff. 


érei pada ToAANG raGov, Kal drdA€ca. olkov 
«0 pada vaerdovra, KexavddTa moAAG «Kal 
écOXa. 
Gv OdeXov tpitarnv wep Exov ev Sdwpacr 
potpav 
vaiew, ot 8 dvdpes odor Eupevat, ot Tor’ 
oXovTo 
Tpoty év etpety Exas "Apyeos irmoBdrovo. 


The difficulty in the phrase drdAcoa olkov 
has perplexed both ancient and modern 
scholars. The scholiast notes to this, au¢i- 
BoXov wérepov tov éavrod 7 Tov Tod Ipiapov, 
showing the obscurity the passage had for 
him. 

Any reference to Priam seems so remote, 
that while Dacier and Pope thought this the 
only possible meaning, modern scholars have 
rightly rejected it. 

Kammer explained olkos as referring 
to the possessions of Agamemnon, which 
seems out of harmony with the entire 
context. Many scholars, as Bergk, Bekker, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and others, reject 
the passage as impossible to explain. 
Friedlaender thought some verses had 
dropped out, telling how after losing his 
property, he still had it in such abundance, 
that but a third part would content him. The 
commonly accepted version is that given by 


1 First paper published, vol. xvii. pp. 288 f. 
NO. CLYIII. VOL. XVIII. 


Professor Perrin in his adaptation of Ameis- 
Hentze, ‘I lost my house, viz. through the 
robbery of my wife and property.’ Professor 
Seymour puts it, ‘I lost my home, when 
Helen fled with my treasures.’ The diffi- 
culties in the way of this interpretation are 
very evident,—as he cannot have lost his 
possessions, and still have them ; it gives no 
satisfactory antecedent to the relative, and, 
most decisive of all, Menelaus nowhere in 
the Odyssey makes the slightest reference to 
the rape and disgrace of Helen, or to the 
treasures she took with her to Troy ; he has 
not only forgiven, but forgotten her wrong- 
doing. Helen may refer to her own dis- 
grace, Menelaus never does. Such a refer- 
ence would in this connexion be particularly 
out of place. Everything in the context 
shows that the cause of his sorrow is the 
loss of his friends. His property, his olkos, 
he still has, and is proud of its abundance ; 
his friends are gone, and the loss of friends 
makes him lose the use, the enjoyment of his 
possessions. It is a present, not a past loss, 
which grieves him. He has nv thought of 
comparing his present with his past wealth. 
The clear meaning of the passage is, ‘I have 
lost my possessions, for I do not enjoy them, 
in losing myfriends.’ This gives the proper 
construction to each word in the sentence, 
and is in harmony with the entire context. 
A similar use of dréAeoa is found in Demo- 
critus, Frag. 272, Diels 6 yapuPpod pev 
L 
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émituxav etpev viov, 6 8 droruxav drodece Kat 
Ovyarépa. Here drwdece refers not to an 
actual physical, but to a mental loss. ‘He 
loses his joy, or satisfaction in his daughter 
also.’ 

To translate areca olkov ‘I have lost my 
enjoyment in my possessions’ does no 
violence to the Greek, and removes every 
difficulty from the passage. 


Odyssey iv, 707 ff. 
npg, timre S€ poor mais oixeTaL; ovde Ti pL 

Xxpew 
vnov okuropuv ériBawenev, al O GdOs tarot 
dvipaor yiyvovra, mepdwor S& zovdiv éd’ 

bypiv. 

These are the words of Penelope, when 
told of the departure and threatened death 
of Telemachus. The apparent irrelevancy 
of the lines has been variously explained. 
The scholiast to the passage remarks, sdp- 
TyTat, SuoTt ev TH TAOHTUKG ov Kparet TOV Aéeyov. 
GAN’ Eorxev 6 mownris Kexpyjobar wowntexn dppy, 
ov AoyiLopevos TO Tpérov TOV TpoTwrrov. 
Eustathius makes a similar remark. Damm, 
in his translation of 1769, omits these verses, 
adding in a note, ‘ Here follow two verses 
which have been added to Homer by some 
unskilled and late poet, since no one in 
sorrow ever could have spoken them.’ 
Nitzsch gave a different trend to the 
comments on these verses, by this note: 
‘Sie meint, was Maenner wagen, sollte ihr 
halbreifer Telemach nicht.’ This has con- 
tinued to be the commonly accepted explan- 
ation, and is repeated in the last edition of 
Ameis-Hentze, ‘dvépdo. an betonter Vers- 
stelle: fiir Maenner, aber nicht fiir Knaben 
wie Telemach.’ 

This explanation is entirely groundless. 
Telemachus is a boy in the eyes of Pene- 
lope, not because he is not a man, but 
because he is her boy, her son ; Laertes con- 
stantly in xxiv calls Odysseus zais, in the 
same way as Penclope speaks of Telemachus 
in iv, 817. Telemachus can hardly have 
been as young as Achilles was, when he went 
to Troy. Telemachus regarded himself as a 
man, and was so regarded by others. a, 358, 


piOos 8 dvdpecor peAjoe 
és ps pica ta sae 
mao, pariora 8 enol: trod yap Kpatos tor evi 
oikw. 


B, 40, & yépov, odx Exas obros avnp, K.T.A. 

y, 71, Nestor thinks him man enough to 
be a possible pirate, and in $, 27, he is 
described as appearing like a god, which can 
refer only to his manly stature, and in 4, 
185, 6, 





, 4 ”~ 
Tyr€uaxos Tenevea vewerat ai dairas éicas 
, e > 
daivuTar, ds éréouxe SixacmoAov avip’ adeyivew" 


his father’s mother looked upon him as a 
man. He is never a zais, in the sense that 
he is not a man, and such a contrast as 
Nitzsch assumes, is impossible. 

The true meaning of this passage is far 
different, and shows Homer’s accurate know- 
ledge of human nature. In great and 
unexpected sorrow, the mind, in its be- 
wilderment, seizes on any trifle which may 
lead it from its grief. I have recently 
observed two cases of sudden sorrow, where 
those most affected, acted and spoke in 
exactly the same manner as Penelope. A 
father, whose son had suddenly died, talked 
for a moment of the peculiar shape of a 
mastiff’s head; and a young woman, on 
hearing of the death of her father, talked 
in an equally irrelevant manner. 

Such a tendency of the mind to seize on 
trifles, in moments of greatest tension, did 
not escape Shakespeare (Julius Caesar, It. i.) 
The conspirators, just when their minds 
are most engrossed in their dangerous 
undertaking, do not talk of their danger, 
but discuss the probable rising place of the 
sun, and its relations to the season, and the 
Capitol, with details, which would not 
have occurred to their calmer minds. 

Lear, in bending over the dying Cordelia, 
says: 


Cordelia, Cordelia! Stay a little, Ha ! 

What is’t thou say’st /—Her voice was ever 
soft, 

Gentle, and low,—an excellent thing in 
woman. 


This last phrase is a close [parallel to the 
words of Penelope. And so Dickens, in 
a passage in Oliver Twist, where Fagin 
stands at the bar to receive his sentence, is 
exactly to the point. ‘When he turned his 
eyes toward the judge, his mind began to 
busy itself with the fashion of his dress, 
and what it cost, and how he putit on. He 
wondered within himself whether he had been 
to get his dinner, what he had had, and where 
he had had it. Not that, all this time, his 
mind was, for one instant, free from one 
oppressive overwhelming sense of the grave 
that opened at his feet ; it was ever present 
to him, but in a vague and general way, and 
he could not fix his thoughts upon it. Thus, 
even while he trembled and turned burning 
hot at the idea of speedy death, he fell to 
counting the iron spikes before him, and 
wondering how the head of one had been 
broken off, and whether they would mend it, 
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or leave it as it was.’ So here in Homer, 
Penelope seizes on the first idea that will 
carry her from her grief, the idea is a 
ship ; any other would have done as well, for 
a moment her mind clings to this thought, 
then returns to its grief. Homer draws a 
true picture of the mind in its greatest 
anguish, and is not making a rhetorician’s 
play on words, on dvdpaor, but is describing 
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such scenes exactly as they were, and are. 
Considered thus, there can be little doubt 
that the creative poet wrote this scene in 
iv, and that the corresponding passage in 
the Jliad xvii, 695, is the work of the 
borrower. 
Joun Apams Scorv. 
Northwestern University. 


NEW HOMERIC PAPYRLI. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s last volume 
(The Oxyrhynchus Papyri Part III, 1903) 
contains a good deal that bears upon the 
history of the Homeric text. 

In the first place the rhetorical fragment 
in Doric, which was noticed by Prof. Rhys 
Roberts in the February No. of this Review, 
preserves a digamma otherwise forgotten in 
1389. The quotation (Pap. 410 col. 2 v. 48) 
runs ov) «i xpvoein ‘Adpodiry «idos épifor ; in 
the MSS. and everywhere else we find 
KaAXos épifo. The age of the treatise may 
be according to Rhys Roberts s. [V.-ILI. 
B.C. ; the digamma-observance may be added 
to that preserved by pap. 445 (below) in 
Z 493. 

Next (Pap. 412) we have a very curious 
document—the latter end of the 18th 
book of Julius Africanus’ Keoroi. It 
is apparently the order or service for an 
incantation, and _ should’ receive the 
attention of those who are adepts in these 
matters. I can only deal with it as far as 
it bears upon the Homeric tradition. Where 
the first column opens Odysseus is found 
speaking: he says A 34-43, and 48-50 
(vv. 48 and 50 adapted). Then follows the 
rubric a dec rouoar ipyxev. Odysseus con- 
tinues with T 278-280 (from Agamemnon’s 
prayer) and three more lines, the quality of 
which is obvious: 


nAOov] xpnropevos ws av ets ‘yatavy ikavw 

Tyrculaxov ye ov eAerov emt Kodrowe 
t [16m |vns 

[rexvo]v enov Tom yap apioty nv eraoidy. 

Next follows another rubric : 


a de eracat Aeyet. 


This introduces 18 lines of Orphie and 
oriental gibberish, the actual incantation. 
After this Odysseus resumes with seven 
more lines resembling the three quoted 
above : 


| rovad Je pev Tapa BoOpov €ywv nica Tapacras 

be yap | enenvnunv Kipxys vroOnpocvval w |v 

H TOTe ¢$ lappaxa owev oo[a] Tpeper evpera 
Our 

[ nAGev de] peya KUO Neor[ 7 ]owaxou Axepovros 

| Kwxuros| An6n re HoAupdeyeOwv re peytotos 

[Kaw vek Jvwy oroXos ap| be |raptotaro Kal Tapa 
Bo@pov 


[xpwry dje Wuxn EAryvopos nAOev eraipov. 


With the last line we arrive at solid ground 
again (it is A 51), and here the quotation 
from this strange source ends. Julius, who 
now speaks in his own person, remarks 
kat Ta ens, Meaning apparently that the 
rest was the usual text of the Odyssey. He 
then adds an explanation of the differences 
between his quotation and the ordinary 
Homeric text; (I give the passage in 
ordinary guise) ¢fr’ oty otrws €xov airs 
5 mowrtis TO Tepiepyov Tis erippyoews Ta 
ddXa. (1) dia 76 THs broPecews AElwpa TeTLWmNKEV, 
ei?’ ot Tlevorotparidar Ta GAAG Guvparrovres ery 
Taita améryicav, dAAdTpLAa TOV oToLxov TIS 
Tomoews exelva emikpetvavTes, él modXois 
éyvoxate KUnua Todvtred\eorepov. emierKads 
(Blass ; exetx...s Pap.) adrés évravOot xaréra€éa. 
THV TE. . QV ovpracay trdbeow avaKemevnv 
eipnoes Ev TE TOLs apxeElors THS apxaias TaTpidos 
KoAwvetas Aidias KamitwAcivyns tris adao- 
reivns, kav Nuon tis Kapias, pexpi dé rod 
Tpirkaidexatou ev ‘Pwyn mpods tais ’AAeEdvdpov 
Oépuas ev tH ev TlavOetw BiBrvoOyKn TH KadQ 
Hv avtos Hpxitextovyca TO XeBaoro. From 
this strange statement we may gather that 
the previous quotation is given by Julius as 
from a MS. of the Odyssey, and not as 
might have been supposed as forming part 
of a service book, Such a portent appears to 
be unique ; a MS. of the Odyssey in which 
the Nexwa was interlarded with lines from 
other parts of the poems, ‘freie Dichtung’ 
by some late and unmetrical adapter, and 
pure hocus-pocus from the wild religion of 
L2 
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the time. Of course the epic language was 
largely drawn upon even by the com- 
paratively respectable Orphics, but I have 
run through Dieterich’s various publications 
and the appendix to Miss Harrison’s Pro- 
legomena without finding anything like this 
devil’s mass-book. However if Julius 
states it existed, probably it did. Anti- 
quarians often have little judgment, but 
there is a step between an antiquarian and 
a forger. When however he goes on to say 
that the whole izofecis, that is I suppose 
entire books or codices of the Odyssey in- 
terpolated in this way, are to be found 
in three libraries — those of Jerusalem, 
Nysa in Caria, and Rome, it is more difficult 
to follow him. The editors say ‘there is no 
ground for suspecting his facts’ ; but though 
an antiquarian may not forge a document, 
he has less difficulty in inventing title 
or pedigree; and Julius’ good faith may 
have been surprised. The ambient too is 
doubtful ; no mage, prophet, medium, faith- 
healer, or thoughtreader ever yet spoke the 
truth, and there is something peculiarly fishy 
about Jerusalem in this connection. How- 
ever this may be, the statements about 
Pisistratus belong to a _ well-established 
category, that of Homeric mythology. I read 
in Gelzer’s book (to which the editors refer) 
that Julius Africanus is held in high esteem 
as a Christian chronologer, and though the 
Geoponica is not my livre de chevet 1 have 
met him there. Iam afraid he is the suc- 
cessor of Aelian, Alexander of Cotyiaeum, 
and Ptolemy son of Hephaestion, not to say 
those more respectable antiquaries Plutarch 
and Athenaeus; and his anecdotes about 
Pisistratus and the zounrys himself are on a 
par with Dares, ‘who wrote the //iad before 
Homer,’ Helen the daughter of Musaeus, who 
likewise wrote the Trojan war and from 
whom Homer took his subject, Phantasia 
too who played the like part in Egypt 
(Ptolemy) Oroebantius the Troezenian, who 
lived before Homer, as dacx Tporfyvior Adyou, 
Dares again with his Phrygian //iad, and 
Oeagrus who first of all sang the war of 
Troy (Aelian). The post-Christian and 
Antonine view of Homer has these marked 
and constant characteristics. The age was 
one of the anecdotist and the antiquarian, 
and Julius added the mage-interest. Even 
a mage however may contribute readings ; 
when we deduct the adaptations from Julius 
his yield is—A 39 zapGevixal 7’ aradai veorev- 
be’ awrTov exovrat, for veorevOea Oupov. I 
do not know why the editors say ‘ awrov is 
unintelligible here’; it is Alexandrian or 
later for ‘melancholy charm.’ A somewhat 
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similar case of the intrusion of a non- 
Homeric usage is in I 212 where for airip 
érel kata mip éxdn kat PdrdE euapavOy the 
schol, A and on Aesch, P.V. 7 read airap 
érei updos avOos arérraro, a phrase the origin 
of which is suggested by Proclus fr. 291, 
p- 266 Abel. duvdpod rupds avOos. Kapovres 
for xayovras I’ 278 and wapa for wepi A 42 are 
found elsewhere, riveoOov for tivvebov T 279 
is new. 

No. 418 s. I-II a.v. This MS. contains 
continuous mythological scholia on A 263, 
264, and 399. It would therefore seem to 
be a source of the so-called ‘ scholia Didymi’ 
(the opinions on the origin of these are 
collected in Ludwich’s programme, Zextkr. 
Untersuchungen weber die mythologischen 
Scholien zu Homer’s Ilias 1900). Un- 
fortunately the slight extent of the papyrus 
that has survived, and the absence of any 
reference to an authority, whether gram- 
marian or historian, only complicates the 
problem. The pap. corresponds closely with 
the wording of scholia A and T, and without 
doubt it and they go back to the same 
source. The note in the papyrus on A 399 
is the same as that which in the schol. A is 
ascribed to Didymus (icropet Aidvuos), but 
the remarkable omissions in the papyrus of 
the notes on 334 (ascribed to Ptolemaeus in 
the schol.) and 368 seem decisive against 
the papyrus being actually Didymus’ 
iropvypa THs a "IAuados. The ascription also 
of the variant on 400 to tues (as in schol. T) 
instead of as in schol. A to Zenodotus points 
the same way. It seems idle to guess 
further. 

No. 445 ismoreimportant. This papyrus, 
s. II-III a.p., contains portions of Z 
128—end, with critical signs and very short 
scholia, Its text is quite un-Aristarchean, 
but such variants as there are are interest- 
ing: emepxouevov Vv. 187 was ascribed to 
a\Aot by sch. A ; this is the first time it has 
been seen in a text. ev apye ovoa v. 456 
occurs in a minority of mediaeval MSS. 
This is much the oldest authority for it. 
v. 487 zpovawer is new here, but at 2 110 itis 
the minority reading. v. 493 waot padwora 8 
enor tor IXw eyy[eyaaow whereas all other 
MSS. read waow éuoit b¢ padiota toi "TAiw 
ignoring the digamma. The papyrus there- 
fore confirms Epictetus’ quotation (III. 22. 
108) and Hoffmann’s restoration, which he 
based on the wording of the line as it occurs 
in the Odyssey. This variant, with that 
in Pap. 410 above, and the other in 
P. Grenf. II. p. 11 which the editors 
quote, throws a real light on the later 
history of the text. It is noticeable that 
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these survivals occur in MSS. which show 
no particular connection with Alexandria. 
Further in v. 494 the Pap. is alone in 
reading xe{ipi waxecy] instead of dai[dipmos 
éxtwp| which is superscribed. 523 add axewv 
Pap. for dda éxiv. New here, tho’ the v.1. 
is common in the Odyssey. Conversely here 
a digamma is smothered. Other correc- 
a 
tions are on v. 187 ezep viz. dmepxopevw, & 
reading given to Aristarchus by schol. T, 
evi 
which are confirmed ; 477 apizperea where 
reading and correction offer a curious coiuci- 


Tt 

dence with Ven. A; 487 zpouyer: the 
correction is, on the analogy of Q 110, back 
into the vulgate. I pass to the critical 
signs. The Pap. has not the importance of 
P. Tebtunis 4 (noticed C.2. 1903, p. 4), as 
the age of that MS. gave it a unique 
position ; but the subject is always interest- 
ing. The Pup. agrees in general with Ven. 
A, still the only complete Homeric codex 
with semeia. The divergencies are these: 
174 antisigma and diple Pap.,diple only Ven. 
A. An antisigma with diple is a new 
combination, possibly it is meant as equi- 
valent to a dotted diple, with reference to 
Ar,’s two readings feivoce and éeivde. 
V. 183 no diple Pap., diple Ven. A; 186 
diple Pap., no diple Ven. A. The subject of 
183-6 is the same, so it is merely a question 
of where the sign is best placed. 189 and 
191 no diple Pap.: as the diple in Ven. A 
is confirmed by the scholia, these are omis- 
sions. 490-3: the Pap. omits one of four 
asterisks, no doubt by accident. 507-509 
the Pap. omits all three asterisks. It is 
plain how in MSS., where these signs had no 
scholia to refer to, they might easily escape 
the copyist’s notice. 

There are now a very considerable number 
of papyrus fragments in existence showing 
critical signs and allowing the inference 
that in both ante- and post-Christian times 
copies of the Iliad with no scholia or very 
brief scholia and a full array of signs were 
common. ‘The fragments are of no particu- 
lar importance in themselves, but they 
enable us to see the Venetus A in its true 
light. It is no longer swi generis, nor do 
we need to premise a great scholar and 
recensor to explain it. It was one of many 
of the same sort of MSS.; vulgate texts, 
varying slightly here and there, with 
Aristarchus’ signs. It is still unique for us 
as possessing current and abundant scholia ; 
but no doubt this singularity is accidental. 
It must be remembered that most, if not 
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all, papyri with signs are older than the 
period by which the scholia can be supposed 
to have got into circulation. ‘This Papyrus 
and the Bodleian Pap. Gr. class. a 1 (P) 
show us what a learned text was like before 
the Viermiinnerkommentar had been pre- 
pared for the delectation of the learned 
world. We may hope that a Byzantine 
papyrus may yet give us an early state of 
that compilation. The Ven. A_ then 
receives light from this and similar Papyri ; 
I confess I find it difficult to account for 
the later mediaeval MSS. where the signs 
are sporadic. 

We have not yet exhausted the attractions 
of this fruitful papyrus. The scholia 
next have to be considered. They are very 
brief and relate only to variants. In this 
respect they resemble the scholia of the 
Bodleian papyrus, with which they should 
be compared. They have however this 
peculiarity that in four out of five cases the 
reading quoted is that of the xowy. In 
this Review for 1899, p. 334 sq. and 1900, 
4 sq. I pointed out that the readings of the 
kowy originally were part of Homeric 
scholia, and suggested some methods by 
which they might be recovered. The new 
information of the Papyrus before us con- 
firms, I venture to think, my conclusions, 
The four scholia in question are : 

128 KO ovpavou ; in Ven. A. oUTws 
’"Aptotapxos, olov kataBéByxas tov ovpavor, 
56 dua tod ¥ ypade Kar’ ovpavov; the same 
shorter T. The MSS. read otpavod; ov- 
pavov is found in a very few. Therefore the 
non-Aristarchean reading when supported 
by the bulk of the MSS.=the xowy. (‘The 
text of the Papyrus here is wanting : prob- 
ably like Ven. A it read the vulgate.) 

Co 

148 at apx o yKov wpy (i.e. ai dpxatar 6 7 
Kown imooreAAe wpy). The sch. A tell us 
apy Was Aristophanes’ reading. ‘The MSS. 
are divided; a minority read the dative. 
The majority of MSS. as against a gram- 
marian and the minority = the xowy. The 
editors, it should be said, have some scruples 
about the expansion of the scholium ; for 
brooré\Aew =‘ omit’ Stephanus gives E.M. 
5U1, 1 of “Iwves citibacw troaré\Aew 70 X, 
merrykws Temtnos and An. Bekk. ii. 600, 23 
and 30 7 rod t irooroAy, and the sentence 
from the E. M. may cover the construction 
in this telegraphic grammarian’s Greek. As 

oc 
to the abbreviation v, of course I cannot 
reason with these Duumviri about the 
habits of papyrus, but speaking generally 
the principle of the first letter of the prefix 
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and the first letter of the main verb seems 


Tv 
familiar, and I find v, which means izd- 
derypa, in the Bodleian Epictetus (Auct. T. 
4.13). Ai dpyata is a natural paraphrase 
for Aristophanes. 

464 » x reOvewra. There are no later 
scholia here, but on M 409 Ven. A says 
’Apictapxos teOvnditwv, GAAo Se reOvenitwr. 
The MSS. of course are predominantly 
-eata. So the majority of MSS. with addo 
=the xown. 

478 » xo Biy.. 

ty. 

Sch. A. dAdo. dde Binv dyabov te [kat 
"INiov}, sch. T ovrws dyabdv re. MSS. are 
divided, but the majority read xai and not 
te xai, and thus save the digamma, 

As the papyrus is defective here I cannot 
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use it for my argument, but for restoring 
the reading the presumption is that dAAo in 
A and otrws in T point to a grammarian ; 
and as the majority of MSS. are decidedly 
against re xal, it would seem better to read 
% xown Binv dixa Tod Te. 

In four places then this MS. has given us 
the explicit reading of the ancient vulgate. 
I hope I am not indiscreet in saying that 
there is more of the same sort to come; 
and I propose to read, meo Marte, in the 
scholion of the Bodleian papyrus on B 397 
9 KO yevyrat. 

There are two more Iliad papyri (portions 
of N and W) and one of x and y of the 
Odyssey. The rarity of Odyssey MSS. gives 
the last some importance. 


T. W. ALLEN. 





PSEUDO-EUCLID, JNTRODUCTIO HARMONICA. 


In the eighth chapter of the Eicaywyy 
dppovikyn assigned by von Jan, editor of the 
Teubner edition, to a certain Cleonides, 
there is an account of the various cipdwva, 
or Concords. 

This begins with the statement that 
there are six concords in the deraBodov 
ovornpa—the Perfect System, as (e.g.) 
Ptolemy calls it. Then follows an enumer- 
ation of the six. The Ist is the concord of 
the Fourth: the 2nd, that of the Fifth: the 
3rd, that of the Octave: the 4th, that of the 
Octave together with the Fourth: the 5th, 
that of the Octave and Fifth: the 6th, that 
of two Octaves. Next it is pointed out 
that the Conjunct System extends up to the 
4th of these concords, including the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th in succession. After this 
comes the following passage on the compass 
of the rozos dwvis, or region of the voice :— 
6 8 THs hwvijs Toros avéerar pexpt Tod dyddouv 
cupdovov, Orep éotl dis dia Tacav Kal da 
Tecodpwv kai dis da tacdv Kat dd Tevre. 

In this there are several suspicious 
features. 

(1) The eighth concord is said to be two 
octaves and a Fourth together with two 
octaves and a Fifth. But this is the com- 
pass of five octaves. Why then is it not 
simply called zevraxis dui tacdv, instead of 
being described by this curious analysis of 
its parts? 

(2) In the preceding context the 7th and 
8th concords have not been described, but 
on the analogy of the 4th and 5th they 





would naturally be dis da wacdv Kai dad 
recodpwv and dis dia wacdv Kal dia weve, 
respectively. In the text, however, we 
have these two formulae combined in the 
definition of the 8th concord. 

(3) We should rather expect—especially 
after what Aristoxenus had said about 
compass—that rdézos dwv7s would mean the 
extreme compass for a single voice; and 
thus from the statement in the text that 
the réros dwvps extends to the 8th concord, 
we should infer that this concord was 
upwards of two octaves. This confirms the 
conclusion arrived at otherwise from the 
text that the 8th concord was two octaves 
and a Fifth. The sense required would be 
given by reading 6 8 ris pwvis té70s avferat 
pexpt Tov dyddou ouppovor, Omep €oti dis dud 
racov kai da wéevre: and the omitted words 
would be somehow wrong. 

Whatever emendation is required the 
conclusion that the sense of the original 
text was as given above, is strongly 
corroborated by a passage in Aristoxenus, 
20, 27 Meibom., which gives for the greatest 
compass of the human voice two octaves 
and a fifth :—rotro Séori 75 Sia wévre Kai 7d 
dis dua acav, 70 yap Tpis bia tacav otK ert 
Suarecvopev. 

But though the most important point, the 
meaning conveyed by the original text, can 
be determined with great probability, it is 
perhaps hardly possible to decide what is 
the true emendation. 

On the analogy of the preceding passage 
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on the Conjunct System the original might 
perhaps have been of the form 6 8 rijs 
gwvns tdéros avéerar pexpt tod éBdopov 
cuppovov omep éoti dis dia macdv Kat da 
TEeFTapwv, Kal pexpt Tod dyddov cuppwvov Srep 
éori dis da wacdv Kat dia wevre. The double 
pexpi might cause the omission of rod 
éBdouov...xai, and the text may have 
originated in an imperfect marginal note on 
the missing words. 

Or possibly the text was without these 
words at first, and someone observing that 
the description of the seventh concord was 
omitted in the text, might have noted in 
the margin that 7d dis da mwacdv Kat dd 
Tecodpwv was wanting, which may have 
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occasioned the introduction of these words 
into the text. 

In the nature of the case it is not 
impossible that the description of the 7th 
concord was not given in the original at all, 
because this concord does not belong to the 
systems whose compass the writer wished 
to describe. 

The Teubner editor refers below his 
apparatus criticus to Aristoxenus 14, 20: 
but this does not contain the important 
information which would of itself suggest 
a correction of the text, nor does he express 
any suspicion that any correction is here 
needed. 

J. Cook WILson, 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. 


(Continued from p. 112.) 


II.— Syntax. 
A. Nouns. (Notes 4366-438.) 


I have nothing to add as to Number, 
except the curious survival dudorépow in 
CPR 41 (4/), overlooked in my last paper. 


Concord. 

Breach of concord is fairly common in 
the less educated documents, and especially 
takes the form of putting a nom. in apposi- 
tion to a different case preceding it. Thus 
TbP 41 (ii/) a prolonged gen. abs. taken up 
with od croxacdpevos. BU 1002 (i/) *Avr- 
pirov “EXAnv . . ixmdpyns, with other mis- 
written case-forms. BU 910 (1/) rod dvdpds 
pov Ovvadpis. AP 78 (2/) ravrodaras pl ov] 
mreoverti avOpwros alo|éevys. (G. and H. 
say the reading 1s ‘almost certain’: 
Radermacher would emend a[i]6adys, which 
is somewhat encouraged by roiavrys aibadias 
lower down. But those who have seen the 
papyrus can best judge, and they remark 
that there are other mistakes in this short 
petition.) Letr. 149 (2/) dua Kai rod dded- 
pod..6 duiroxyos ( = dad.) rod mpopyrov. 
ChP 15 (4/) wapa Tacotros pyrnp Tavpivov. 
OP 527 (2/3) wepi Sepyjvov rod yvadews 6 
ovvepyatopevos. AP 506 (2/) dpovpa pia in 
apposition to trav trapxdvrwy three lines 
higher—a most confused sentence. Archiv 
i. 405 (5/) rH Seoroivy jpav "lows Kat 7a 
Seororyn jpav ’Ooips. In the Lapositor for 
January 1904, p. 71, I have called attention 
to these exx. as supplying the true view of 


the many similar nominatives in the Apo- 
calypse. It is like an Englishman’s 
‘between you and I’: he would not say 
‘between I and you,’ any more than St. 
John would have said dé 6 pdprus 6 murrds 
(1°)—the tour de force awd 5 dv does not 
count. His grammatical sense is satisfied 
when the governing word has affected the 
case of one object. 

Similarly there are false gender concords, 
BU 997 (ii/) rv trapxov atréu oixiav. BU 
251 (1/) rav weerroxdra [oixiav]. BU 577 
(3/) é« tis pernAAaxdros yvvaixay (!). BU 
606 (4/) tats épertaot Oipats. LPu (ii/) THY 
d€ trav OeGv dvaccov daxovcavta. OP 113 
(2/) opayida dpyvpotv. (NP 30 (2/) xapy- 
Aov Oyr&a is justifiable.) LP w (3/4) wav 
xoov. AP 113 (2/) 6 reredeutnkws aris 
pytnp. These again are paralleled in the 
Apocalypse, and in patristic writings of 
early date: see Reinhold De Graecitate 
Patrum ete. p. 57 f. Krumbacher has some 
remarks on this phenomenon in his recent 
lecture (Problem d. ngr. Schriftsprache) 
p. 50. 

For gender note rov fvyov FP 121 (1/2) of 
a plough. So NT and class. 


Nominative. 

The tendency in the uneducated to use 
the nom. as a convenient indeclinable is 
seen in various documents, and underlies 
the false concord just discussed. Thus in 
the touching Christian epitaph, J//S 1902 
p. 369 (Lycaonia, 3/) 7d diyotopjoavri pe, Tod 
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7d Noerov Lhv els. NP 38 (3/) rijs éxernpyors. 
BU 910 (1/) rod Srordyrs, 912 (1/) sim. 
BU 1002 (i/) érovs xv Tatu. xB Bacircis 
mpecBurepos Urodcpaiov. ChP 15 (4/) bis, 
ete. 

Parallel to the construction of pets juépar 
in Mc 82—for which cf. Meisterhans* 203, 
and the Acta Paul. et Thecl. cited by Deiss- 
mann in Theol. Literaturz. 1898, p. 629— 
are the innumerable exx. of ovA7 and yeiroves 
in descriptions of persons and places respec- 
tively. Typical of the former is ChP 6 (ii/) 
rou éavtold vidi] péeowe peAcypwre reravar 
paxporpoowrur «vOvpw (for dat., an ex, 
coming under the concord head above) ovAy 
xaprax Sefiar. For the latter will serve OP 
99 (1/) pépos ypu tis . . oixias ... . yelroves 
THs OAns oikias, vorov Kal drynAwrov Snpooia 
poya. So a Ptolemaic pap. in Archiv i. 
57 ff., where yetroves follows an acc. Very 
often the constr. is regularised ob yefroves 
etc. Of. Wessel on CPR 21. That we 
often find ovAj does not affect the point : 
as was noted before (Notes 32a, 434a), the 
irrational « adscript abounds. An apparent 
ex. of the same constr. is seen in BM ii. 
p. 299 (as read by Crénert in C.R. xvii. 
197) ered) doyodd édOiv mpds oev aire ijpépe 
(‘i.e. adrai jpepat, “ his diebus ” ’). 

Accusative. 

To the verbs quoted for Double Acc. add 
adypracay and égérpwrev in ChP 15 (4/). 
Kwpapxeiv xopnv AP 33 (ii/) (noted before) 
is of course ordinary direct object, but has 
a common feature with the Cognate Acc. 
"Evedpevw =‘ defraud’ takes an ace. in OP 
484 (2/): cf. évydped6nuev Demosth. 836. 13. 
I registered AP 50—with which stands 
BU 910 (1/) réxov as ey Spaxpijs mids TH pra 
Tov piva éxacrov et saep.—as ‘ Extension of 
Time. But TbP 109 (i/) dpraBas pets 
Tins THY apTaByv ExdoTynv xaAKov Spaxpav 
dicxyAtwy, fat a price of 2000 copper 
drachmae per artaba,’ is essentially the 
same. The nearest parallel I can see in 
Kiihner-Gerth is Herod. ii. 134 eixoou rodav 
Katadéovtav Ko@Aov ExacTov tpiav mA€Opwv 
‘short of 3 plethra each side by 20 feet,’ 
which is placed (p. 316) among the ace. of 
part affected. We find the ace. ured of 
point of time: OP 477 (2/) trav 76 wéurtov 
éros Aopuriavod ‘édnBevxorwv ‘who became 
ephebi in the 5th year of Domitian,’ a re- 
current formula: contr. of rat B (€rev) Geod 
TiBepiov . . . édnBevxores (1/) in no. 24 of de 
Ricci’s Egyptian inser. (Archiv ii. 431 ff.). 

The acc. in the illiterate and late docu- 
ments becomes residuary legatee of other 
cases, as érvyov Bonfeav ChP 15 (4/), od pi 
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ypdiw oe érvoroAny ovre KaAW ce ovTE ivyévw 
oe OP 119 (2/3—see Blass in Hermes xxiv. 
313 on this amusing letter of a boy to his 
father). 

Ace. in apposition to sentence : TP 1 (ii/) 
ei 5¢ Kad rus Deinu, TO py Ov, perorxicOjvat Tovs 
TapLxevTas. 

Genitive, 


With Verbs :—Kowwvi: BU 969 (2/) rijs 
Ktyvotpopias (for nom.) 7s éxowwvow To 
reredeutnxoTt. Tvyxdvw regularly, e.g. TbP 
30: the acc. above was only a significant 
freak. roxafoyar: TbP 41 (ii/); exopac: 
AP 31 (ii/) ‘look after’; xvprevw: TbP 104 
(i/); Seororevw: NP 60 (3/); mpdvorav 
movotpar: AP 137 (3/), 144 (5/); weBapya : 
TbP 104 (i/) unambiguously —zeapyoica 
aiTod ws mpoonKkov éott yuvaixa avdpds. (So 
in the epistle of Darius I. to Gadatas, 
Michel 32.) Contrast dat. thrice in Acts. 
The difference reminds us of the aberrant 
use of évoxos with gen. in Mt, as to which 
Wilcken observes (on @avdrw évoxos in an 
edict (1/) of Avillius Flaccus) that the 
prefect writes better Greek than the 
Evangelist, unless ‘ the illogical gen. @avarov 
is only a MS corruption due to the fusion 
of the wand o vowels in the later ver- 
nacular’ (Archiv i. 169); this will not 
account for the Syrian reading xpicews in 
Mc 3” (presumably following the case of 
dpaptypatos which it supplants). Here 
however it is the papyri that deviate 
from the classical. 

Price :—roxov ‘at such-and-such interest,’ 
as BU 910 (i/). éxgpopiov rod wavrds dmord- 
Krov As ‘at a fixed rent for the whole of 36 
artabae’ TbP 42 (ii/), e¢ sim. 106 (ii/). 

Time within which :—rod ovtos  pnvos 
‘within the present month,’ FP 124 (2/). 

Description :—s ériv déxa tpiav BU 937 
(3/), et passim. 

Partitive :—Avoviovs .. tav iepovixdv Kat 
eénynrevxorwov OP 516 (2/). 

With Nouns :—éxdorns dpovpas dpaypas 
éxatov TbP 100 (ii/) in a distributive sense. 
So in same papyrus peuétpynxas éxdorys 
dpovpas (mupov) réraptov, tb. 107 éxdopiov 
éxadoTns dpovpas mupod wevte. A peculiar 
use of the gen. in OP 492 (2/) per’ 
eviavrov eva THs TeAevTHsS pov, FP 118 (2/) 
mp» Ovo juepov ayopavov Ta dpvibdpia THs 
eioptns (ef. John 12! zpo e pepdv rod 
mracyxa), IMA iii. 325 (2/) xpd i Kadavddv 
Aiyovorur : for this use of zpo ef. 2 Cor. 122, 
Note gen. with éfovaia (‘power over’—as 
Jo 177) CPR 18 (2/) dcabyxns €., ‘power to 
make a will,’ BU 183 (1/) é. rav idtwy wav- 
twv. The use with negative adjectives is 
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very common. Kiihner-Gerth p. 401 anm. 
5, 6 treats them as Ablatives. (The type 
dxivduvos mavros xwdvvov TbP 105 (ii/) BU 
938 (4/) al. shows that ddiros didwv has 
spread very far from poetic realms.) So 
in other legal documents TbP l.c. avv7o- 
Aoyov zraons POopas (also 106), and 
dvurevOvvo. mavros émitivov. ib. 124 (ii/) 
ddieracrovs évtas macys airias. BU 970 (2/) 
THs «is Gmavras evepyecias. . GBonOytos. We 
may compare dzeipacros xaxav Jas 11°, 

Ablative:—Add TbP 41 (ii/) yvvatxév 
diacecewv. 

Gen. Abs.:—TbP 85 (ii/) dva péoov 
Sudpuyos ‘sc. ovons, as later in same 
papyrus, where it is expressed. For gen. 
abs. in place of the case required by the 
construction, add TbP 41 (ii/) ixavév jjav 
bromtws éxdvTwv dvakexwpykapev: ‘many 
of us, having had our suspicions aroused, 
have retired,’ we should say. So NP 
49 (3/) meptepxopevov pov tov adypov pou, 
elmév pot, 53 (do.) evyouar... drws tye 
vovTos gov kal evOvporvtos mpoodégn Ta ena 
yeappara. For gen. abs. without expressed 
subject add BU 925 (3/1) dvayvwoGervtuv, 
pera TH avayvwow 7 Bovdi épovyncer, 970 (2/) 
dyAwbevros 4b: is mpoeihn por dodadecas, 
AP 66 (2/) mpoeveyxapevor pdtv éyvwxévar, 
Pap. Catt. (2/)  éeoyouevov—it might 
depend on vids later, but gen. abs. is 
simpler: Wilcken needlessly emends -w—, 
Mithraslit. p. 10 rotro eizovros, etc. The 
ace. abs. gives way to the gen. in éfovtos 


OP 506 (2/) al. saep. 
Dative. 


The decay of the Dative is not really 
visible in the papyri, except in the most 
illiterate, such as the boy’s letter, OP 
119 (2/3), cited under the accus. above, 
or NP 47 (3/) rim Aoyov, ChP 15 (4/) 
Gappav trois xpypact aitod Kat tod mAovrov. 
Late provincial inscr. show it. Thus JHS 
xix. 14 6 Bonbiv ipav (Xtian), xxi. 231 
(do., Mysia) BojOe ’AXcEdvdpov, xix. 287 civ 
tov viov (4/, Lycaonia); and in Mr. 
Cronin’s Pisidian inser. (Nov. 1902) no. 119 
TEKVOV "Avucyntw Kal KarithAy, and otv zadi 
povvov Nevetrwpiw, no. 131 ’AXde~dvdpov ddpi 
airys. Add BCH 1902 p. 181 (N. Syria) 
d0€a ratpi Ky oiod Ki) dycou[ 

(a) Dative Proper. 

Add dat. with peoireiw BU 906 (1/), 
evexonan TbP 5 (ii/), evecdkd (epavrov, 
‘worm my way into’) TbP 24 (ii/), 
kedevo, NP 55 = (3/); dxodovOws ois 
eGiopois ThP 50 (ii/)—cf. Ac 2121, but the 
adverb’s absence there makes the instr. suit 
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better ; xdpira cou duoroynow NP 47 (3/); 
ToKxov éy dpaxuns muas tH pva BU 910 (1/) 
—éxaorns pvas (as above) would have been 
clumsy here. 


(6) Locative Dative. 
Of place as late as 6/, BCH 1903 p. 335 


TOdE avaraverat TGS TUpPBw (Galatian tomb- 
stone). Of time rh yevebAia pov OP 494 
(2/).1 rots madaois xpovois BU 903 (2/). 


(c) Instrumental Dative. 


With verb :—rvyxyavw rerAnpogopypevos 
trois ddetropevors por OP 509 (2/).—For the 
formula éppdcba ve edyouat toAdXois xpovats 
we have in NP 50 (3/—a Roman trying to 
write Greek) épp. ds mAcioros éreow. (Was 
xpovos beginning to take on its MGr mean- 
ing ‘year’?) The dative is like xpovos 
aiwviots, ‘ through times eternal,’ in Ru 16”, 
For instr. of reference add tH KdAyoe 
TAvkivn NP 21 (ii/), yéver Tovrixov BU 937 
(3/), mpoBeBnxoras 7dn Tots éreaw TP i (ii/), 
where Le 1? adds év. Note theinscr. in J/HS 
xix. 92 (2/) where the date with consulibus 
is represented by traros. In one sense 
this is not a ‘Latinism,’ since the instr. 
of attendant circumstances exists both in 
Latin and in Greek: dxataxad’ztwy TH 
xehady 1 Cor 115 answers to Latin capite non 
velato. But of course the idiomatic Greek 
here would be éf trérwv tov deivwr. 
Viereck gives a parallel (Sermo gr. ete.) 
p. 62. 

My note on the instrumental dat. with év 
(Notes 4385) has received very remarkable 
confirmation by the publication of TbP a 
year since. (See my lexical article in 
Expositor, Feb., 1903, p. 112, where several 
noteworthy uses of év are collected.) LI 
must deal with éy systematically when I 
come to the prepositions. Meanwhile I 
will only call attention to the editors’ note, 
p. 86, where four exx. of év paxacpye (-ats) 
are given from TbP and one from a Paris 
papyrus. év payaipy, ‘with a sword,’ in 
Le 22, and év faBdw, ‘with a rod,’ in 1 

Cor 4?!, are accordingly seen to be vernacular 
Greek: the passage from Lucian, cited by 
Findlay in his note on 1 Cor d.c., might 
have led us suspect as much before. We 
find also Avxos atv dAAots €v OtAOs ThP 48 
(ii/), with which we compare in a Ptolemaic 
pap. from Gizeh (Archiv i. 57 ff.) wapayevo- 
uevov . . odv O7Adts. 


1 The archaeologists may like to note this ‘ Will of 
Acusilaus’ (156 A.p.), providing that money shall be 
yearly applied from his estate fora feast of his slaves 
and freedmen near his tomb upon his birthday. The 
testator adjures the triad Ala P'jv“HAtov. 
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The phrase xwvdvvevur ta. Liv may be noted 
also from TbP 44 (ii/). 


ADJECTIVES AND Pronouns. 
Position of Adjective. 


An attributive apparently in predicate 
position meets us in OP 99 (1/) ris trap- 
xovons ait@ pytpicns oixias tpirréyov. This 
is a good ex. of the rule for the position of 
a second adjective, cited from Kriiger by 
Moulton in his note WM 166. Hort on | 
Pet 1'* accepts this view. Jebb on Soph. 
0.7. 1199 ff. explains the noun and follow- 
ing adjective as forming a ‘composite idea,’ 
which applies excellently to 1 Pet /.c. and 
the papyrus passage : it may be applied also 
to the curious 6 dyxdos wodvs in Jo 12°. 
(Why is it not exemplified in 1 Pet 2°—all 
the more as the perpetual papyrus formula, 
seen first in BU 1005 (iii/), aupdv véov 
aBorov xabapdv ard mavrds—see Expositor, 
Feb., 1903, p. 107—always puts the noun 
first, and ydaAa adoAov would be as common 
a phrase perhaps as ‘pure milk’ is with 
us?) A further ex. of misplaced attribu- 
tive, to be explained like 6 dyXos rodvs, is 
BU 248 (2/) ra épya trav duréwv idiwy 
ynoiws yevérOur avadoyovvrws ’AroAdwviwt. 

The position of the personal pronoun 
possessive may be noted here: St. Paul’s 
use of iuav between article and noun (as 
2 Cor 12!") is paralleled in Mithraslit. p. 17 
% ov ovoia, where see note: cf. WM 193, 
WS 210, Blass? 171. 

Comparison. 
The rarity of the superlative -raros in NT 
must be set down as accidental, in view of 
the numerous exx. in the papyri. The 
equivalence of compar. and superl. in the 
colloquial speech is well shown by passages 
where the two are used together: add BCH 
1903, p. 415 (inser. of imperial age) zoujoat 
avtots Ta Swodratra kai xaAderwrepa Sud. Early 
exx. of compar. for superl. are TbP 33 (ii/) 
év peilove avopare kal Tysne Keiwevos. (Meya- 
Aovrperéotepov eydexOyjrw1, in the same letter, 
could be paralleled from literature: cf. also 
BeArov in 2 Tim 115, «adAvov Ac 251°.) ev 
Baputépa appworia xioGa TbP 52 (ii/), The 
literary pap. Ch P 2 (2/) has BAaBepwrepov 
(gen. pl.), tr. ‘very harmful’ ; but ‘some- 
what harmful’ would do, so far as the 
scrap of context goes—cf. devridapoverrépovs 
in Ac 17”. Genuine superl., not elative, 
are still very few. BP 9 (Ptolemaic) amjy- 
pba cis tHv aicxpol rarnv] dvAaxyy is practic- 
ally elative—and the papyrus may have 
had -répav for all we know. BU 973 (2/) 
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mpos To wAicrov. OP 506 (2/) al. éx rod dzo- 
Boppordrov pépovs, a formula. BU 1011 (ii/) 
dpurrov 5€ éorw .. 7d ete., ‘the best course 
is...’ Notice év rots adoro surviving in 
the same papyrus. TbP 5 (ii/) dd rod 
BeXriorov,’ to the best of their power.’ 7d. 
105 (ii/) tiv éoopévnv wrelorny TYysyv. 


‘ Duality.’ 


To my previous exx. (Votes 4396) add OP 
465 (2/—astrological calendar) for érepa 
rexva, here ‘ born of other mothers’: the edd. 
quote Eurip. Med. 639. OP 494 (2/) is a 
specimen of incorrect érepos—each of three 
additional witnesses to a will signs himself 
érepos TOv paptupnoavrwv. In the marriage 
contracts NP 21 (ii/), OP 497 (2/) ‘either’ 
party is expressed by tis. Pap. Catt. 
(2/) has 6 els, 6 els for each of two sons: 
contr. NP 48 (3/), an_ illiterate and 
late document, where two cows are piav 
pev pedavynv ... thy dé Erépav duvpav. OP 
491 (2/) shows éxadrepos throughout very 
correctly of two brothers ; when a third is 
brought in we have mis. But @riodv airav 
is ‘either of the two,’ For the alleged use 
of duddrepo.=zavres I can now quote NP 
67, 69 (4/), where it is used of four men. 

“Idtos.—I need add nothing, except the 
remark that the ‘ Byzantine use id.ds pov’ 
is proved for much earlier times by ChP 4 
(ii/) dvra ypav idov, OP 483 (2/) elvar ras 
mpokemevas apovpas eidias pov, NP 25 (2/) da 
‘Eppaiov idiov airod. 

‘Eavrov.—For the uneducated use of 
€avTovd or aitod for éuavtod or ceavrod sing. 
add MP 16 (iii/) ypawat tat emiorarn amo- 
oteiAat Nixiav é¢’ airov (2nd). TbP 18 (ii/) 
dhpovricov ws Tavra Ta evodrAropeva EavTau (2nd). 
For the plural, which is good Hellenistic, 
add TbP 47 tva xopiowpeba 7a éavrdy (1st), 
124 (ii/) probably Ist, but fragmentary, 
NP 11 (4/) SuatpyKerpev ™pos €avTovs (1st). 
Also JHS 1902 p. 355 (1st). 


Relatives and Interrogatives. 


As in NT, doris is used regularly in the nom, 
Rarely acc., as 7vrwa BM 77 (8/), ovrwa inser. 
JHS 1902 p. 349: the phrase éws drov (Mt 
and Jo once each, Le thrice) occurs in 
NP 56 (3/). So é€ drov BM 190 (3/2). The 
curious combinations 6rc ézofav, dtc ré OCCUr 
respectively in NP 54 (3/) oldas ore érotav 
Tpoaiperw exo kat oloas OTe yvop Ui dota €orTly, 
and BU 607 (2/) ypawov pot ore ri Expagas. 
For zotos add TbhP 25 (ii/) a tivos Kat ad 
wotov exidelypatos, BU 619 (2/) io rivwr Kat 
€xi rotos trdpxovor. For ris in place of ds 
add JHS xix. 299 tis dv rovtw 7G Epyw KaKxds 
ronoet, 1b. 305 ris dv tavry 7[9 oTHAY Kaxjv] 
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xétpa mpovoica, and so 307 (with iorydy) ; 
26. 308 is correct, as to the relative and 
the case after zoveiv, bs dv Kaxws mowjoe 7d 
npoov. Tis for dors in JHS xxi. 227 (i/) 
‘Epewia . . . xai vids airys . ... [xalpere], 
Kat ov 7oAAd, Tis ToT’ el. 

In late papyri etc., as in MGr, the article 
becomes a relative once more. BU 948 (4/5, 
very illiterate) zpos 7rd Svvoue. Wilcken in 
Archiv i. 164 has some exx. from BM papyri 
of 346 A.v. :—p. 292 76 por Séduxes, 301 tiv 
ayarnv tiv tovets, 304 tiv xipa ri déduxer. 
Cf. Justin M. apol. i.5 and Gildersleeve’s note 
(p. 116). Térelative in BU 948 (supr.), oddé 
éxw ti roujow oor, has exact NT parallels, as 
Le 178 (contr. 11°). Cf. rod relative in NP 75 
(3/4) rémov airois mapdcyxes mod pivwow : cf. 
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Le 9°, but the deliberative question there 
is still discernible. 

Compounds meaning whatsoever show a 
fine variety. dérwdyrun FP 21 (2/), obvrwodv 
TbP 5, 124 (ii/) @ruwdv OP 491 (2/), Avdy- 
motow TbP 27 (ii/), é6vdnrorotv ib. 124 al., 
FP p. 49 (Ptol.), otrwocotv OP 100 (2/), 
oiwdyrore BU 895 (2/), and so on. 

Ilés=any (in negative clauses).—Add 
TbP 105 (ii/) dvurevOuvor zavros éretipov, tb. 
11 (ii/) [dvev dixns] Kat kpicews cal zao[ys..., 
BU 920 (2/) xwpis rapadoyns macys, ib. 908 
(2/) dixa mdons efovoias, al. Plutarch Cons. 
ad Uxorem, dixa réons meprepyias, will serve 
as a literary ex. I have not looked for 
more. JamEs Hope Moutron. 

Didsbury College, Manchester. 





THE CITATIONS FROM SALLUST’S HISTORIES IN ARUSIANUS MESSIUS. 


From the method followed by Verrius 
Flaccus! and Nonius Marcellus? in the 
arrangement of their citations from Latin 
authors, it has been found possible to infer 
that this or that citation from a lost work 
followed or preceded in that work this or 
that other citation. For example, we now 
know that in the third book of Sisenna’s 
Histories the fragment numbered 14 in 
Peter’s edition really stood later in the 
book than the fragment numbered 33 by 
Peter ; also that in the fourth book Peter’s 
frag. 81 came after frag. 83 and before 
frag. 82. 

Did Arusianus Messius follow any dis- 


Abundans 


coverable method of arranging his ‘ Exempla 
Elocutionum,’ which would enable us to 
infer the true position of this or that 
citation in the lost Histories of Sallust or 
the lost speeches of Cicero? Arusianus 
Messius, who lived at the end of the fourth 
century, derived his examples of Latin 
constructions (exempla elocutionum) from 
four authors, Virgil, Sallust, Terence, and 
Cicero. His book (sometimes called the 
‘quadriga Messi’) is arranged in alphabetic 
sections, an A-section, a  B-section, a 
C-section, and so on, but within the sections 
themselves alphabetic order is not followed. 
It begins, for example, in this way :— 


illius rei, Virg. Ecl. ii. 20. 
illa re, Cic. pro Cornelio ii. 


(abundat) illa re, Cic. pro Cluentio 184. 
(abunde est) huius rei, Virg. Aen. vii. 552. 


Ardet 


Then follow :—Avertit, Accingo, A ppulit, 
Avidus, Abnuo, Amicus, Adhibet, etc. 
From the order of the citations under 
Abundans and Ardet it will be seen that 
Arusianus does not follow so transparent 


1 See Reitzenstein, ‘ Verrianische Forschungen’ 
(Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen, vol. i. 1887). 
* See Lindsay, ‘ Nonius Marcellus’ (St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. 1. 1901). 





illa re, Virg. Aen. xi. 782. 

illam rem, Virg. Kel. ii. 1. 

in illa re, Sall. Cat. 5, 4. 

in illam rem, Virg. Aen. vii. 623. 


an arrangement as Nonius. His arrange- 
ment of the citations under each lemma 
seems to be at hap-hazard. At least I can 
find no tangible clue. He follows no 
definite order of the cases. Constructions 
with the Gen. precede constructions with 
the Abl. almost as often as they follow 
them. It is true that in the majority of 
instances a construction with a simple Case 
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precedes a construction with a Preposition 
and a Case (as in the lemma Ardet, above), 
but since this rule is violated in about 28 
and observed in about 75 instances, the 
number of the exceptions is too great to 
permit us to regard this clue as of much 


dignus fieri 
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value. There is indeed one clue that seems 
more reliable. In those instances in which 
we find more than one example of exactly 
the same construction, the second (or third) 
example follows the natural order, e.g. 
(p. 463 Keil, vol. vii. s. 1. Dignus) :— 


Virg. Ecl. v. 54, et puer ipse fuit cantari dignus ; 


Virg. Ecl. v. 85, et erat tum dignus amari ; 


or again (p. 479 Keil, s. 1. Indutus) :— 


indutus illis rebus 


Virg. Aen. xi. 83, indutosque iubet truncos hostilibus armis ; 


Virg. Aen. xii. 947, tune etiam spoliis indute meorum ? 


However, against 33 instances of this 
rule stand some 8 exceptions, which (unless 
they can fairly be referred to some scribe’s 
error of transposition) destroy the infalli- 
bility of the clue. 

To one rule only, so far as I can see, 
there is no exception whatever. When two 
examples of exactly the same construction 
are drawn from the same book of the same 


suetus his rebus 
latrociniis ; 


author, they are quoted in the natural 
order of sequence (as in the lemma Dignus, 
above). 

Using this clue we can locate, relatively 
to each other, two passages in the second 
book of Sallust’s Histories; also two 
passages in the fourth. We find under the 
lemma Suetus (p. 510 K.) :— 


Sall. Hist. ii (fr. 88 Maur.) genus militum suetum a pueritia 


Sall. Hist. ii (fr. 85 Maur.) genus hominum vagum et rapi- 
nis suetum magis quam agrorum cultibus ; 


and under the lemma Jn Praesentia (p. 487, K.) :-— 


in praesens . 


Sall. Hist. iv (frag. 50 Maur.) quod in praesens modo satis 


cautum fuerat ; 
Sall. Hist. iv. (fr. 69, 19 Maur.) quid ab illis nisi dolum in 
praesens et postea bellum exspectans 4 


We may therefore infer that in the text 
of Sallust Hist. ii the fragment numbered 
88 by Maurenbrecher held some place prior 
to the fragment numbered 85, and similarly 


NOTES ON THE 

In lecturing on some of the Stlvae this 
winter, I have found that I sometimes 
arrived at a more or less decided opinion in 
favour of one reading or interpretation and 
against another. Much has been done for 
Statius of late, and the disputable passages 
are fewer than they were. It is in the 
hope of helping to make them fewer still 
that I venture to send these notes to the 
Classical Review. I have used the elaborate 
edition of Dr. Vollmer with increasing dis- 
trust: it seems to me a very unsafe guide. 
Sometimes Dr. Vollmer admits with good 


SILVAE OF 





in the text of Book iv. fragment 50 M 
stood earlier than fragment 69 M. 
C. M. MacDonacp. 
University of St. Andrews. 


STATIUS. 


reason a reading that is not in the MSS 
(e.g. certent in I. iv. 13 and carpsi, for carpsit, 
ib. 105 seem certain or all but certain) : 
sometimes he keeps the reading of the MSS 
when it is impossible (quis caneris, I. iv. 23) 
or ludicrous (leones, V. iii. 99). ‘Quis 
caneris’ has been condemned by Mr. Hous- 
man in his Prolegomena to Manilius (p. 
xlviii) and Mr. Housman with equal justice 


rejects Dr. Vollmer’s interpretation of 
I. iv. 40 (a passage which I touch upon 
below, partly to discuss the use of 


‘ignarus ’). 
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I. iv. 39. 


quae tum patrumque equitumque notavi 
lumina et ignarae plebis lugere potentes. 


Stephens (Camb. 1651) has the right inter- 
pretation : his note on ‘lumina’ is ‘ flentium 
ocellos.’ The passage means: ‘ What eyes 
I observed’—that is ‘ what sadness I read 
in the eyes—of senator and knight and of 
the commons, unwont as they are to show 
sympathy for the great.’ Dr. Vollmer has 
hit upon a new interpretation: he thinks 
that ‘lumina patrum equitumque’ means 
luminaries or distinguished men of the 
senatorial and equestrian order, and that 
these with ‘ potentes ignarae plebis,’ leaders 
of the obscure crowd, are the subjects of the 
verb ‘lugere,’ ‘notavi’ being followed not 
by a simple accusative but by an accusative 
and infinitive. This view is open to the 
following objections :— 

1. ‘lumina patrum’ is a phrase that 
requires justification. ‘lumina curiae’ or 
‘equestris ordinis,’ one would recognize at 
once as legitimate. V. quotes Silv. VI. viii. 
15, (which does not illustrate the genitive) 
and Virgil Aen. xi. 349, lumina tot 
cecidisse ducum. But is this latter passage 
really similar? Is it not a phrase like 
‘sapientia Laeli,’ only plural? lumina ducum 
=illustres duces, not a partitive genitive 
at all? 

2. Who are the ‘ plebis potentes,’ whom 
a poet would naturally couple with senators 
and knights, in the reign of Domitian 

3. In 1. 46 Statius says that Gallicus 
had shown clemency to humble people (dig- 
narique manus humiles et verba precantum) 
and in line 115 that when his health was 
restored there were joyful gatherings ‘populi- 
que patrumque,’ Surely the meaning here 
must be that during his illness all three 
orders were anxious, plebs, eques, senatus. 

4, ‘ignarae,’ in V.’s sense, is at best 
irrelevant, if not detrimental. ‘ignarae 
lugere potentes’ has a definite and compli- 
mentary point. 

‘ignarus,’ according to V. means ‘ obscure’ 
or ‘unknown.’ Is thislikely? The chances 
are against it. ‘gnarus’ and ‘ignarus’ in 
a passive sense are usually applied to inani- 
mate objects or facts, things which exclude 
the active sense. ‘gnarus’ in the sense of 
‘known’ is found chiefly in Tacitus (‘ gna- 
rum id Caesari’: in vi. 35 ‘conspicui eoque 
gnari’ the context precludes ambiguity). 
‘Fors ignara’ in Ovid Met. i. 453 (quoted 
by Lewis and Short) surely means ‘ blind’ 
or ‘unknowing’ (that is not knowing what 
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she did, blindly) rather than ‘ unknown.’ 
Met, vii. 404, iamque aderat Theseus, proles 
ignara parenti—the interposition of proles 
makes a difference. 

And there is a further question about 
‘gnarus’ and ‘ignarus.’ Can they be used 
absolutely? ‘gnarus’ means aware of 
something (or known to somebody). Can 
it mean ‘well-informed’ generally? or 
‘ignarus’ ‘ignorant,’ ‘ill-informed’ gener- 
ally? I doubt it, and I have seen no passage 
which compels me to admit it. There isa 
well-known passage in Virgil (Aen. x. 705). 


Paris urbe paterna 
occubat, 7gnarum Laurens habet ora Mi- 
manta. 


‘ignarum’ is supposed to be passive here, 
but is it not more picturesque and effective 
in an active sense? Mimas—his shade or 
ghost—is ignorant, and not ignorant in 
general, but unacquainted with something. 
What is it? Itis the Laurentian coast, or 
the dead that rest there near him. Paris 
sleeps among kindred shades. Mimas, like 
Tiphys in Seneca (Medea 621), 


exul ignotas iacet inter umbras. 


II. ii. 100 f. 


saepe per autumnum iam pubescente Lyaeo 

conscendit scopulos noctisque occulta sub 
umbra 

palmite maturo rorantia lumina tersit 

Nereis et dulces rapuit de collibus uvas. 

saepe et vicino sparsa est vindemia fluctu 

et Satyri cecidere vadis nudamque per undas 

Dorida montani cupierunt prendere Panes. 


According to Dr. Vollmer, the Nereid is 
pursued by a satyr and in her flight lets fall 
the grapes she has gathered upon the 
neighbouring waves (sparsa est vindemia 
fluctu). The satyr plunges after her into 
the sea. 

It is difficult to believe that Statius is 
relating so definite an adventure. He is 
describing the nearness of the vineyards to 
the sea. In the first four lines, we have a 
creature of the sea among the vines (who in 
the third line takes a leafy vine-branch to 
brush the salt water from her eyes). In the 
last three lines the converse—creatures of 
the land plunging into the sea, not pursuing 
the Nereis of the first picture, but a sea- 
nymph now called Doris. ‘Sparsa est 
vindemia fluctu’ is merely a touch added to 
the picture incidentally—the spray of the 
sea besprinkles the vintage or the mature 
grapes of autumn. 
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ab. 147. 


tuque nurus inter longe . 
se eee ss praecordia curae, 
non frontem vertere minae. 


I mention this passage in order to discuss 
the use of the word ‘ nurus.’ 

It is agreed that there is a lacuna in the 
text, a line—probably only one—lost. Dr. 
Vollmer suggests that the missing words 
were like these : 


tuque nurus inter [longe doctissima Polla, 
aequas mente virum ;| longe praecordia curae, 
non frontem vertere minae, 


and he thinks that the occurrence of ‘longe’ 
in both lines caused the disappearance of 
the intervening words. ‘ Longe praecordia 
curae,’ he says, means ‘longe absunt prae- 
cordia a cura.’ Surely this is quite impos- 
sible ; it is not in the least borne out by the 
passage he quotes (III. iii. 26), where there 
is no genitive. Further, the abrupt state- 
ment in the indicative ‘aequas mente 
virum’ is not in the least like Statius’ 
manner. Nor do I see any reason why 
Polla should be named. She has been 
named earlier in the poem. 

One of the missing words can, I think, be 
recovered. Dictionaries say that ‘nurus’ 
can be used ‘absolutely,’ in the sense of a 
woman or young married woman. But 
this is just the sort of dictionary statement 
that must always be received with caution. 
Consider some of the passages : 


Ovid A. A, iii. 248 nurus Parthas. 

Met. ii. 366 nuribus gestanda 
Latinis. 

Her. xvi. 184 nec capient Phrygias 
atria nostra nurus (‘matres’ 
mentioned in the preceding line). 

Mart. IV. Ixx. 2 atque inter Latias 

gloria prima nurus (in the pre- 


99 


” 


ceding line ‘felix, Nigrina, 


marito’). 
Lucan Phars. I. 164-5 
cultus, gestare decoros 
vix nuribus, rapuere mares. 


Here ‘ nuribus’ does seem to stand alone : 
but is it not possible that ‘ nuribus’ means 
‘their daughters-in-law’—the effeminate 
raiment is worn by men whose age makes it 
a greater offence ? 

There is a passage in Statius himself, 
Silvae II. vi. 24: 


optarent multum Graiae cuperentque Latinae 
sic peperisse nurus. 


What evidence can be found for a quite 
‘absolute’ use of ‘nurus’? ‘Nurus La- 
tinae’ means ‘the women to whom we 
give our sons in marriage’ as a Roman of 
mature age might say. 

I infer from all this that one of the lost 
words was ‘ Latias’ or ‘ Latinas.’ It cannot 
be dispensed with. Without it, Polla 
would be described as the most accomplished 
of her own daughters-in-law. 

Statius then may have written something 
like this : 
Tuque nurus inter longe praedocta Latinas 
parque viro mentem, cui non praecordia 

curae, 
non frontem vertere minae— 
‘Praedoctus’ occurs in V. iii. 3 (where V. 
shows that Statius had a liking for com- 
pounds with ‘ prae’). We have two words 
sufficiently alike to mislead the scribe’s eye 
and cause the loss of a line. And ‘curae’ 
becomes nom. pl.—‘ no cares embitter your 
heart, no anger furrows your brow.’ It is 
of course impossible to say what came at 
the beginning of the second line: ‘prae- 
docta Latinas’ is perhaps fairly probable as a 
supplement of the first. 

W. R. Harpte. 





NOTES. 


THE VOCATIVE OF @eds.—In C.R. March 1904, 
p- 109, Prof. J. H. Moulton in his extremely useful 
collections gives an example of voc. 6e¢é from J. H.S. 
1902, p. 355: @¢ Boner. This is however only an 
example of restoration, which may of course probably 
be right, but cannot be regarded as authoritative. 
The abbreviation @e may stand for Oeds as well as for 
6eé. The same formula is frequent: v.e.g. Papers of 
Amer. Sch. Athens I, p. 66, where the restoration is 
equally uncertain. I know at least one example 
where 6eé in this epigraphic formula is written in full, 
but cannot find it at the present moment; but I 
think I have seen inscriptions also with 6eds BonOe: 

W. M. Ramsay. 


On JUVENAL vii. 222.—In C.R. March 1904, 
p- 128, Mr. Owen asks ‘ why on earth, should it (i.e. 
mediae noctishora Juv. vii. 222) not stand as an exag- 
geration for late at night?’ The answer is, of 
course, Obvious : it does not and cannot in this case 
do so because Juvenal wrote in Italy about Italian 
life. It is really unnecessary to argue this point ; 
working by lamplight among the Romans meant in 
the overwhelming number of cases work done before 
sunrise, "as many passages, ¢.g. in Cicero’s Letters, 
prove ; and exceptions are clearly marked as except- 
ions by the situation and the context. Mr. Owen, I 
fear, ‘ writes as a teacher of English youth,’ while on 
this point at least Mr. Housman is true to Roman 
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ways; and the Roman schoolmaster had few written 
exercises by his boys to correct, because for the most 
he dictabat. Of course Mr. Owen is quite right, when 
he ‘declines to believe that Roman schoolmasters 
started lessons at midnight.’ That is merely Juvenal’s 
way: when he wants to express that the schools 
began early in the morning, he says they started 
from midnight. He never spoils a good dictum by 
injudicious adherence to exact truth; the stories 
and good sayings that circulate in University society 
exemplify this almost universal tendency of clever 
and witty mankind, as every reader of the C.R. will 
know ; and Juvenal was familiar with what corre- 
sponded to University society, for he declamabat ad 
mediam aetatem. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


* 
* 


THE PLURAL oF res publica.—With regard to the 
plural of res publica discussed recently in C.R, we 
may note the curious passage of Festus 206 M : Resp. 
multarum ciuitatum pluraliter dixit C. Gracchus in 
ea quam conscripsit de lege p. Enni (so MS.) et pere- 
grinis cum ait: ‘eae nationes cum aliis rebus, per 
auaritiam atque stultitiam res publicas suas amise- 
runt.’ Apparently Verrius Flaccus thought the plural 
notable ; otherwise he would not have quoted for it 
a bit of archaic Latin. 

J. S. Rep. 


* * 
* 


LATIN s(s) From rss.—One of the many phono- 
logical problems which have received fresh and 
suggestive treatment in Sommer’s Handbuch der 
Lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre is the history 
of primitive Italic 7ss in Latin, discussed on pages 
270 ff. In this case, however, it seems to me thit 
Sommer leaves something to be desired. His theory 
is this: r before ss was not lost in prehistoric times, 
as Brugmann has held until recently, for it is pre- 
served in the usual spelling of the isolated dorsum 
from *dorssum: but it was greatly weakened in this 
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position, as is shown by such spellings as rus(s)us, 
pros(sjus, suswm, dossum, ete. Compensatory 
lengthening of a preceding short vowel accompanied 
the process (here Sommer follows Brugmann), as is 
shown by the single s of swasum from *swarssum. 
The spelling without 7 belonged especially to the 
earlier period. The retention of ss after a long 
vowel in dosswm and dossuarius is probably due, he 
says, to a strengthening of ss on the loss of the 
preceding 7. 

The theory that a short vowel before rss was 
lengthened in Latin upon the loss or weakening of r 
is based. on the spelling of swaswm with one s in its 
single occurrence in Plautus, at 7'’ruc. 271, and in a 
comment of Festus (434 Th. d. P.) on that passage. 
Since ss had not been simplified after a long vowel 
in Plautus’ time, and the word was apparently 
obsolete in Festus’ day, this is very weak evidence. 
Perhaps Plautus wrote a single s, although he pro- 
nounced double s, and copyists who did not know 
this archaic word did not change s to ss when the 
writing of double consonants became obligatory. 
As evidence of a short vowel in this position we 
have dosswm and its derivatives, dosswarius, dossen- 
nus, and Dossennius. The fact that prosa shows 
only one s after an original long vowel proves that 
we have, in the other words, not a ‘ strengthening 
of the s-sound,’ but the ordinary preservation of ss 
after a short vowel. The Romance words, Italian 
dosso, French dos, ete., likewise indicate a short o 
for dossum (see G. Paris, Romania, x. 47). 

Sommer’s belief in a weakening rather than a loss 
of r before ss is based on the appearance of r in the 
‘isolated dorsum.’ There is a possibility, however, 
that dorsum got its r from a fancied connection with 
deorsum ; Festus, 48 Th. d. P., says: ‘ Dorswm 
dictum quod pars ea corporis devexa sit deorsum.’ 
It seems to me probable that 7 was lost before ss in 
prehistoric times, and quite certain that there was 
no compensatory lengthening connected with the 
process. E. H. SturTEVANT. 

University of Missouri. 


REVIEWS. 
SIDGWICK’S SEPTEM c. THEBAS AND PERSAE OF AISCHYLOS. 


Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas and Persae 
(separate vols.). With Introduction and 
Notes by A. Sipewick. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1903. 


THEs—E two volumes exhibit the familiar 
merits of Mr. Sidgwick’s editions of classical 
authors ; the introductions are sufficiently 
full, and the notes are lucid, vigorous, and 
terse, and bear the unmistakeable marks of 
accurate and refined scholarship. These 
qualities combine to make the books as 
useful and welcome as their predecessors. 
A deficiency which some of us regretted in 
the editor’s Virgil is here supplied, and there 
is a satisfactory amount of that discussion 
of conflicting views and moot points which 


contributes as much as anything to the 
making of a scholar. There is, however, 
one serious omission. Surely any but an 
elementary edition of a Greek play should 
contain a scheme and explanation of the 
lyric metres. It is of little use to write of 
strophic correspondence for students who do 
not understand what the term really means ; 
and to expect them to appreciate the beauties 
of a poem of whose rhythmic structure they 
are ignorant, is but to court disappointment. 
In these editions all information on the sub- 
ject is wanting, and some of the lyrics 
themselves are printed with the lines cut up 
into irrational lengths after the manner of 
the mss. 

There are a good many passages which, 
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as I venture to think, need the editor’s fur- 
ther consideration, and I select a few which 
are capable of fairly brief treatment. 


Septem. 


116. ravreXés is taken to mean ‘ali-accom- 
plishing,’ a rendering both unlikely and un- 
necessary, as I endeavoured to show in an 
earlier number of the C.R. Even in Ag. 973, 
Zed, Zed rédee, Tas Ewas edxas rere, it is not 
necessary to give réAeos an active sense. 
The poet is there merely playing on the 
syllable red- after his manner; and though 
we may, if we choose, suppose that he 
suggests the possibility of réAecos meaning 
‘ Accomplisher,’ we may safely say that he 
could not have done so except in such a 
connexion. 

134. éritvow mévwv is read without 
remark either in the critical notes or the 
commentary. M gives ddvwv, which makes 
good sense, though a far better one is ob- 
tained if with Verrall we read ¢ovav (from 
goviw). No rendering of ér. rovwv is given, 
and since éziAvois cannot mean ‘release,’ it 
is difficult to see what meaning the phrase 
could have here. 

205. The old interpretation of ovpuyyes, 
as meaning ‘naves,’ is given, in spite of 
Verrall’s convincing note. Is it quite fair 
to the poet to suppose that he would des- 
cribe his warriors as going into battle with 
noisy, i.e. ungreased, axles ? 

251. & ovvrédca, py Tpodds tupyopara. 
The editor suggests that the gods are called 
a ‘company’ (he naturally avoids using the 
actual word) because, like the human ovr- 
reXeis who jointly contribute to bear a public 
burden, they ‘combine,’ or should combine, 
to protect the city. Is not this a needless 
debasing of the poetic currency? Surely, if 
mavreAjs means (as I claim to have shown 
that it does) ‘possessed of all power,’ ovv- 
réXea, as applied to the gods, will mean 
‘combination of powers.’ ‘O all ye powers 
of heaven’ would be a fairly exact trans- 
lation. 

428 ovde tiv Avds |"Epw wédor oxjnpacav 
éurodov oxefeiv. The mss. reading is re- 
tained, and the omission of dy is defended 
by reference to the well-known use of the 
aor. inf. without the particle after verbs of 
prophesying, expectation, &e. But the 
form of the sentence and the insertion of 
the negative oid¢ here make all the differ- 
ence. The messenger clearly professes to be 
reporting the words ovd' dv cipydbo, which 
is a quite different thing from such sentences 
as wodddxe ydp ot €eure . . . vovow im’ dp- 


yarén p6ic6a. and others quoted in the note. 
The further difficulty presented by the 
strange phrase tiv Avws “Epw is hardly re- 
moved by saying ‘"Epis, “strife,” is a well- 
known figure in the Iliad, and is called (4. 
441) “ the comrade and sister of murderous 
Ares,” and may therefore be called rijv Avds.’ 
Though we grant that “Epis was a daughter 
of Zeus, we must still ask why Kapaneus 
should expect her to take a side, and that 
against himself. Verrall’s brilliant épaé vw 
av solves the whole puzzle. 

433 amAvopévy : ‘ bold use where the part. 
is transferred from the man to the torch.’ 
I find it hard to believe in such unnatural 
‘transferences.’ Would it not be better, as 
it is certainly simpler, to say that the verb 
is used in the extended sense ‘borne as a 
weapon ’ $ 

653 ff. This is the point at which Eteokles, 
having heard that his brother is to attack 
the seventh gate, exclaims 


> , ‘ lol 4 , 1 
& Ocopaves [re kai Oedv peya orvyos]. 
> 4 eee 297 , 

& mavdaxpurov apov Oidirov yévos. 

» A ‘A a > ‘ , 
Gpo., tatpos 67 viv dpai reAcapdpo.. 


It is in the highest degree remarkable that 
Mr. Sidgwick has not a word to say on the 
ethical and dramatic fitness (or unfitness) of 
this passionate outburst. Dr. Verrall in his 
edition pointed out to us several things in 
connexion with the structure of the play 
that are of prime importance for the proper 
estimation of it as a work of art. (1) It is 
very improbable that the title “Erra ézi 
@yBas was given to the play by Aischylos, 
and we may safely assume that seven was 
not the total number of the chiefs in the 
Argive army. (The Kadmeian chiefs, on 
the other hand, do appear to have been 
only seven in number, one for each gate.) 
(2) The spy in his first report, when. he 
speaks of the seven captains whom he 
saw, tacitly implies that they were all 
Argives and makes no mention of Poly- 
neikes, whom he would not recognise be- 
cause it was dark. (3) We are therefore 
to understand that Eteokles has at that 
point no suspicion of his brother’s intention 
to join in the assault. From these consider- 
ations and the absence of any hint to the 
contrary, Dr. Verrall concludes that the 
poet wishes to represent the meeting of the 
brothers (which each of them had every 
reason to avoid) as being absolutely unfore- 
seen by Eteokles until the spy mentions 
Polyneikes in 632. He has twice left the 


Dr. Verrall would reject the words in brackets ; 
but their retention does not affect his argument. 
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stage to arrange for the defence of the gates, 
and twice been interrupted. Upon hearing 
the spy’s second and detailed report, he 
assigns opponents severally to six of the 
hostile chiefs, guided in each case by the 
special fitness described, and thus has no 
choice but to meet the seventh opponent 
himself. With evident amazement and 
horror, which find natural expression in the 
ery, ‘Oh, infatuated!’ &., he learns that 
this last is his own brother; but realising 
that the hand of fate is too strong for him, 
and stung to madness by his brother’s definite 
challenge, he will not now draw back, and 
rushes to meet his doom. With this view 
we have a situation hardly surpassed in the 
ancient drama for impressiveness and power, 
and the play becomes a real tragedy instead 
of a mere succession of pictorial scenes. Mr. 
Sidgwick, however, adheres to the old view, 
though without adducing any arguments in 
support of it, and without countering those 
brought forward by Verrall. He writes, 
‘It is all foreseen from the first ; there is no 
uncertainty, no change of purpose, no sur- 
prise, no struggle . . . The myth is simple, 
and the drama marches straight to its goal.’ 
But if this is so, the poet would seem to 
have struck a false note, since Eteokles’ im- 
passioned language here, so far from being 
that of one who has foreseen all from the 
beginning, is that of one who has received a 
sudden and violent shock. If the encounter 
was looked forward to all along, it would 
have been natural to give at least some 
hint of the fact in one of the earlier scenes ; 
as it is, Eteokles seems to be working him- 
self into a fine passion somewhat too late 
and with an attempt at theatrical effect 
which falls flat. A mere actor, and such an 
actor, is what the hero of the play is sup- 
posed not to be, and we are entitled to expect 
from those who hold that all is foreseen, both 
some account of his mental and emotional 
attitude at this moment and some attempt 
to solve the dilemma that emerges here. 
783 f. ratpoddvw xepi trav | Kpeloow Téxvov 
8’ am’ éppatwv érddyx6y. Mr. Sidgwick 
accepts kpeacoréexvwv, m’s correction of the 
corrupt xpetoow téxvwv of M; but for three 
reasons it cannot be right. (1) The sense 
obtained, ‘eyes better than children,’ is un- 
satisfactory ; (2) the form xpewodrexvos is 
impossible (it should be xpecacovdrexvos) ; (3) 
if there were such a word as xpevood(v0)rexvos, 
the only meaning it could have would be 
‘ possessing (or in some relation to) better 
children.’ 
788 xai ode oidapovopw Sa epi ore 
Aaxety | Krypara. 
NO. CLVIII, VOL. XVIII. 
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is “and”; it could not be “even” or “ also” 
before enclitic: it is used here (with a 
certain looseness, but not unnaturally) as an 
explanation ; “curses of bitter words, and 
that they should...,” ie. ‘namely.”’ 
The difficulty suggested is surely imaginary. 
The force of xa/, which clearly must mean 
‘also’ if the passage is not to lose its point, 
passes over ode to the rest of the sentence : 
‘that with a hand that wielded iron also (as 
did his) they should divide’ ete. Cp. Pind. 
N. 8. 50 éraodais 8 avipp | VWOUVOY Kal TIS 
kapatov Onxev: P. 1.52 Kad tus eov | peyad- 
dvwp. Whatever may have been the 
original text of the corrupt passage which 
immediately precedes (783 f.), we may take 
it is as certain that the curse aptly fitted the 
supposed offence of the sons and that this 
aptness is pointed by the emphatic xaé. 

1030 rovadr’ edogev trade Kadpecwv rede. 
Here again is a passage where the com- 
mentary makes no reference to an obvious 
difficulty. Mr. Sidgwick follows the mss. in 
reading rode, which, as Verrall pointed out, 
cannot be right, since the Kadueiwv rédos 
were certainly not on the stage. Verrall 
proposed rwde (‘concerning these two’). 
Soph. Ant. 211 coi tadr’ dpécxe, mat 
Mevotkéws Kpéov, | TOV THOE dvovovv Kat TOV 
eijpevn oA, where edd. needlessly alter to 
kas tov, affords strong support to the cor- 
rection, for both construction and subject 
are identical. Indeed the Soph. passage 
would appear to be imitated from this, and 
the two defend each other. 


Persae. 


13 véov 8 dvépa Baile. This passage has 
given trouble, and has even called forth the 
absurd correction vvds & ‘and the bride 
eries for her husband.’ Mr. Sidgwick 
translates, ‘mutters against the youthful 
king.’ But Baifev can no more mean 
‘mutters against’ than it can mean ‘cries 
for.’ The natural rendering, and it suits 

£, 

the context, seems to be ‘murmurs that the 
chief is young.’ 

93 ff. 
doAdpytw 8’ ararav Oeod tis av- 
‘ ‘ > d “é 
np Ovaros aAvEe ; 
tis é KpaLTVva Tool 7NONPATOS 
evreTéos dvaoowr ; 
piroppwv yap catvovea TO 
TpOTOV Tapayet 
Bporov eis apxiorata Tobev 
ovk €otiv brép Ovarov a- 
Avgavra pvyeiv. 
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This is the mss. text. I have improperly 


The editor’s note is, ‘xaf chopped up the lines into lengths of two 
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feet to suit the size of these columns ; but pro- 
perly each pair of the first six lines, and the 
last three, should be printed as one. Agreeing 
with J.H.H. Schmidt that the whole passage 
forms an epode, not a strophe and antistrophe, 
I take the construction of the rhythmic 
period to be 22.22. 22.222 éw.,—Avéavra 
gvyciy being a peéyeBos éxwdixdv. Schmidt 
accepting the changes in the text now about 
to be considered has no epode at the end of 
the period, but my arrangement is of course 
as metrically sound as his. Mr. Sidgwick 
and others, believing that all after quAd- 
dpwv corresponds to dSoAduntw . dvdcowv as 
antistrophe to strophe, and also apparently 
maintaining the now exploded notion that 
such correspondence must be syllabic, do 
great violence to the text. In 95 f. Mr. 
Sidgwick reads r7dnpua 708’ ebreras dvacour, 
which he regards as a ‘necessary emendation,’ 
because ‘lord of a leap is too grotesque.’ 
‘ Lord’ here would indeed be grotesque, but 
‘ master of a leap’ is not so, and the Mss, 
text is amply supported by xdmns dvag (378), 
avaé Wevdav (Andr. 447), and éyav avdoceiv, 
(Hel. 1267). The strangeness of the phrase 
eimeTas dvacowv, appears to have escaped 
notice: evrerGs must describe the manner in 
which the leaper comes down, and is hardly 
a suitable adverb with which to qualify a 
participle that means ‘springing up.’ (It 
need scarcely to be said that this objection 
cannot be retorted upon ayduna eizerés, 
since myduna describes the whole leap, of 
which the coming down is an important 
part.) In 97 ff. Mr. Sidgwick accepts 
Seidler’s wapacaivea for caivovea td mparov 
mapayet, Which is suppcsed to be a scholium 
on zapacaive, and Hermann’s dpxvas”Ara for 
eis dpxiorata; and after Robortello and 
Wecklein reads trepOév vw avarov éfadvgau. 
Now all these changes, however ingenious, 
are nothing less than wanton, until the 
necessity of strophic correspondence has been 
proved. So far as I am aware, this has not 
been attempted ; and J. H. H. Schmidt, the 
great master of the subject, regards the 
passage as an epodle, as has been already 
said. Mr. Sidgwick brands goaivovea 76 
mpatov tapaye. as ‘scholium a poeta longe 
alienum.’ The justice of the last four words 
is a matter of taste: but anyone who regards 
the mss, text as a scholium must account 
for the unnecessary words 7d zpérov: if 
wapacaive is original, the natural scholium 
would be simply caivovoa wapdye. It re- 
mains to justify the mss. text by showing 
that it is irreproachable from the metrical 
point of view. The Lonic foot, whose pre- 
vailing form is _ _ V VU, is capable of almost 





every conceivable variety, and the following 
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wr erey fe pee eee 
varieties are Bacch. 396 | dv wéyada dt | wxew: 


Theb. 707 rav | ddecioux | ov: Pers. 86 | toéd- 


Sapvov | “Apy: Bacch. 575 ida | ow xadXior | 
owt Aur | ative: Ag. 458 mpodix | os’ Arpeid | 
as (_UL). In Aisch. Supp. 1032, P.V. 
404, and elxewhere, we have even _ > _¥J, 
e.g. | évdecxvvow|, where the second 
syllable is an irrational short. The scansion 
of 96 is | etwéréds dv | dooov{ ||. That of 
97 ff. is idd : dpav yap caiv | otc 75 
mparov ripiy | & (|| Bporov : 


diy | ely All 

131 ff. rov duifevxrov efapeip | as dp- 
gorepas Gov | tpova xowov aias. The objec- 
tions to the view that Aisch. is speaking 
here of two headlands, one on each side of 
the straits, are patent from the translation 
given: ‘having passed the sea-cape of either 
land, yoked in union.’ This is strictly un- 
intelligible. Nor isit likely that the bridge, 
not being a suspension bridge, did connect 
two headlands; a shelving beach was no 
doubt chosen. Mr. Sidgwick adds, ‘The 
mpova is certainly neither the straits (schol.) 
nor the bridge (Blomf.).’ Is it so certain 
that the schol. is wrong? Anyone hearing 
the words as far as dudorépas would expect 
the object of efapeipas to be some word or 
words describing the straits. Upon hearing 
dAvwov he would be still more sure of this ; 
and when zpéva was uttered he would easily 
accept ddvov mpova as a fine metaphor not 
too bold for Aisch. Indeed the mere posi- 
tion of ddtov (before zpava) is in itself fatal 
to the other view. It cannot be a descrip- 
tive epithet, but is deliberately so placed 
to prepare us for the metaphor. This inter- 
pretation also throws light on 879 ff. vaco/ 
@ at Kata mpov’ ddwov «7.4. Having once 
established the metaphor for the waters of 
the Aegean, running as they do to a point 
northwards, he feels that he can describe 
the islands as lying cata zpdv’ arov, ‘ along 
the promontory of waters,’ and the emphatic 
position of ddvov is no longer necessary. If 
mpava be taken here as denoting some head- 
land or cape, the passage becomes as unin- 
telligible as the former. 

135 aBporevOcts. The editor’s translation 
in the note here is ‘tenderly mourning,’ and 
in the Introduction, where the word is 
mentioned, he renders it ‘revelling in 
sorrow.’ His note on aBpdyoo (541) is ‘lit, 
in luxury of sorrow, i.e. unchecked, weak 
abandonment to grief.’ But surely ¢Bpo— 
can import neither tenderness nor revelling 
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nor abandonment ; it denotes the artificial 
refinements and elaborations of Asiatic 
mourning, such as the poet endeavours to 
reproduce at the end of the play. Similarly 
GBpoBara. in 1072 cannot mean ‘softly 
stepping, probably referring to the soft 
Persian shoe’; dBpds is not used of material 
softness. The first part of the compound 
has no doubt the same signification as in 
GBporevOns and aBpdyoos, and suggests 
posturing and the performance of certain 
conventional movements of a refined and 
artistic nature by the mourners as they move 
off. 

275 and 283. We have here two more in- 
stances of unwarranted alteration of the 
text in order to produce syllabic correspond- 
ence between strophe and antistrophe. In 
275 the mss. all give odpara, a trochaic 
dactyl (~V _) corresponding to BéAea in the 
strophe. This is a_ perfectly legitimate 
correspondence, though it is not common. 
Mr. Sidgwick, however, writes, ‘pede, a 
reading found in the margin of a late Ms., is 
no doubt right for the unmetrical cwpara of 
the mss.: it is the usual case of a gloss 
supplanting the true reading.’ Similarly in 
283 Wecklein’s jvvcav (€ecav codd.) is 
accepted because there is a trochaic dactyl 
in the antistrophe. 

428 ws xeAawijs vuxTos Opp’ adetrero (the 
shouting and lamentation). There should 
have been a note on dupa vuxrds, if only to 
prevent the student referring to L. and &., 
who absurdedly take the phrase to mean the 
moon! It is of course a periphrasis for 
‘ night.’ 

568 M gives rot 8 dpa rpwropopot, dev, 
and in the antistr. (576) yvarrdpevor 8’ art 
dava (no doubt for Seva). Since no fault 
can be justly found either with the language 
or the metre, the alterations zpwrdporpor 
and 8é diva, ded are needless. 

616 ris 7 aiév ev PvAAOLTL GadAovens Biov 

éavO7s édaias. 
The note is, ‘ the ace. is probably “ extended 
cognate,” where instead of the strict cognate 
Oados is substituted the allied idea Biov.’ 
Is it not time we abolished the terms 
‘cognate’ and ‘ quasi-cognate’ or ‘extended 
cognate.’? ‘Cognate’ does not describe the 
construction of the acc., and ‘ quasi-cognate ’ 
implies that the ‘cognate acc.’ is a type 
from which the quasi-cognates were 
subsequently derived. The assumption is 
highly improbable ; for while the ‘quasi- 
cognates’ are countless, the ‘cognates’ are 
extremely rare; so that it would be more 
reasonable to regard the former as the type 
of the latter. And this is doubtless the 
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true account. They are all simply 
adverbial accusatives and are sufficiently 
described as such. The ‘cognates,’ so far 
from forming a type, are no more than a 
small class of adverbials which happen to 
be cognate to the governing verb. 

887 dyyxidAovs. The translation ‘ sea- 
ward’ is not required by the context, and 
would seem to be an impossible signification 
for the word, which apparently means no 
more than ‘island.’ The warrant for its 
application to islands is probably to be found 
in the fact that no part of any island then 
well known to the Greeks is any great 
distance from the sea. 

900 Hermann’s éxpare: for éxpdruve of the 
ss. is read without remark. There appears 
to be no ground for the change ; the metre 
certainly does not call for it. 

926 woddoi dares . . . avy yap dvotis | 
pupias avdpav é£éhOwra. There can be little 
doubt that yap dveris is corrupt, but Franz’s 
tapdis tis, which has been accepted, cannot 
be right. The ts, which the editor ignores, 
rendering by ‘countless myriads,’ is intoler- 
able. ts, which like the Latin guwidam, 
modifies the force of the adj. to which it is 
attached (cp. Soph. At. 1266 as rayetd ts 
Bporois | xdpts Stappet) cannot go with rapdis 
since that word is already strengthened 
by wavv. If, on the other hand, we take it 
with pupids, the meaning must be ‘about ten 
thousand men very tightly packed (in 
Hades).’ This would be Aristophanie 
rather than Aischylean, and reads like a 

quip on Eépfa “Awdov odxropt Ilepoay im- 
mediately preceding. odxropt touches on 
the verge of the permissible in boldness, and 
for that very reason the poet would not at 
once make it positively comic by going on to 
speak of the dead as a rdvv raps tis pupids. 

945 Aaorabéa océBwv may be accepted 
provisionally as a probable correction of the 
unmetrical Agora) re ceBiLwv (the strophic 
line is xaxodatida Boav), but there is no 
reason for regarding the syllable Aa- as 
short. We have simply another ins! ance of 
a trochaic dactyl corresponding to a tribrach 
(see above, on 275), and the meaning will be 
‘suffered by the people.” Wecklein regards 
Aao- (which he scans, Ado-) as a resolved 
form of the intensive Ad-. The likelihood 
of this we need not discuss. Both the sug- 
gestion and the avoidance of the obvious 
meaning of Aaoraféa are due solely to the 
groundless belief that a trochaic dactyl 
cannot correspond to a tribrach. Mr. 
Sidgwick adopts Wecklein’s view, though 
naturally ‘with much doubt.’ 

M. A. Bayrrep. 
M 2 
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SOME RECENT EDITIONS OF PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Thesmophoriazusae. By B. B. Rocers, 
M.A. London: Bell &Sons, 1904. Pp., 
229. xiii. 7s. 6d. 

Aves: edidit J. Van Leeuwen. Lugduni 
Batavorum : Sijthoff. 1902. F. 4.25. 

Lysistrata : the same, 1903. F. 2.90. 

Thesmophoriazusae : the same, 1904. 


Mr. Rogers’ new volume has all the merits 
of his last (C.R. xvi. 354), shrewdness and 
freshness in the commentary, thoroughness 
in the critical notes, ease and spirit in the 
verse translation. We are not likely 
ever to see the Thesmophoriazusae revived 
at Oxford or Cambridge, though I observe 
that Prof. Van Leeuwen thinks even 
the Lysistrata might easily be adapted for 
performances coram matronis castisque puel- 
lis; but it is one of the poet’s most 
amusing pieces and we may be thank- 
ful accordingly for a really good English 
edition, not to mention the English render- 
ing. In the latter Mr. Rogers has caught 
the Aristophanic spirit excellently. It is 
freer than other versions of his, he tells us, 
because it was executed when he had no 
text of Aristophanes with him and was 
obliged to trust to his memory. But in so 
great an Aristophanist memory was not 
much at fault. The familar lines beginning 
the women’s parabasis were perhaps more 
happily given by Mr. Collins in his Avristo- 
phanes, but that translation was a good deal 
freer and only a scrap. 

Mr. Rogers introduces a few new read- 
ings of his own which deserve mention ; in 
163 dcexcvorv’ &d€ zws for the MS. drexivwr 
"Iwvixds : 967 ds ex’ Epyov woixov : 984 ravTws 
8¢ vncrevwpev for vnorevopey 5& mavtws: 987 
wons for 50’: 1041 devéovoar for pevyovoar. 
({ doubt whether his incidental suggestion 
on 685 that Juvenal in 13.1 wrote extemplo 
quodcunque malum will commend _ itself 
generally.) It is doubtful whether he 
and Van Leeuwen are right in regarding 
the servant-girl of 280 foll. as imaginary. 
Why should she be? On the other hand he 
adopts too easily and without a word of 
warning the name Mnesilochus for the «xy- 
Seoryjs, though this as the Dutch editor 
recognises rests on insufficient evidence and 
there is difficulty in admitting Euripides’ 
father-in-law when Euripides himself was a 
man of seventy. 

In a valuable introduction Mr. Rogers 
contends very plausibly for two points which 





would elear up perplexities in the play. He 
argues that it should be assigned to the 
year 410, not 411, and that the scholium on 
Frogs 53, giving 412 for the Andromeda, which 
is used to fix the 7hesmophoriazusae, must 
be wrong. It is somewhat bold to set aside 
the scholiast’s positive statement, but he cer- 
tainly makes out a good case, including an 
interpretation of the obseure line 809, which 
Van Leeuwen is reduced to omitting alto- 
gether in a very unconvincing way. His 
treatment of the difficulty about 4 péon in 
80 is also much more attractive than Van 
Leeuwen’s. The latter actually alters ére 
tpityn €or to érei éo@’ Eoprn with an indiffer- 
ence to palaeographical probability which he 
is rather too apt toshow. Such acorruption 
is most unlikely. Rogers looks rather for 
an explanation of the phrase % péon, and 
finds it in the possibility that 4 péon does 
not mean the middle day of the celebration, 
which probably lasted four days, but ‘the 
intermediate day between the sorrow of the 
xaBodos and the joy of the xaddAryéveta’, 
between Proserpine’s descent to Hades and 
her return to earth. 

Prof. Van Leeuwen’s Z'hesmophoriazusae 
has by a curious accident appeared simul- 
taneously with Rogers’ edition; the Birds 
and the Lysistrata a little longer ago. 
Showing possibly slight signs of haste here 
and there, they are yet very serviceable 
and welcome volumes, and with his earlier 
ones bring him well in sight of a 
complete Aristophanes. Plutus, Ecclesia- 
zusue, and Peace remain to do. It is 
naturally on the Birds that he seems to 
have spent most pains. In the preface he 
refuses to acquiesce in any serious or semi- 
serious view of the play and its meaning, 
mentioning among other commentators 
Merryum emunctae naris interpretem, qualem 
ipsum eius nomen promittit, whom he highly 
esteems but will not follow in thinking any 
moral or religious lesson intended. (Qwichoto 
et Tartarino, non LEphialiis Enceladisque 
afinis est Pisetaerus. This seems to me 
thoroughly sound, but why not apply the 
same principle to the Lysistrata, in which he 
wishes to invest the women of Athens with 
a half-serious dignity, dignae quae armorum 
impio strepitui molliores intermiscerent sonos, 
dignae quibus etiam in scena suus tribueretur 
locus? One would have thought the 
Lysistrata the last play to be treated in this 
way, and, as he himself says of the Birds, 
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how the poet would have laughed at such 
interpretations! In his preface to the 
latter play, written in flowing but curiously 
modern Latin, another point of interest is 
an ingenious parallel between the fall of 
Alcibiades and the fall of Parnell. 

He introduces into the text, as in the 
earlier volumes, a good many emendations 
of his own and of other recent or still 
living scholars, such as Dr. Blaydes and 
Herwerden. It has been suggested above 
that his own are sometimes too daring. A 
few of them may be given here without any 
attempt to distinguish good from less good, 
what seems admissible from what can 
hardly be entertained. But I doubt 
whether any of them should have been 
actually placed in the text. Suggesting a 
change as possible or even likely is one 
thing ; making it is another, 

Birds 396 eixperds for dnpooia: 468 xai 
yép for cai rod: 718 ydpov abrov: 842 éxxa- 
Gevde: 1247 Kai dudixiovas ddmovs for kat 
Sopous ’Audiovos. 

Lys. 312 wévov or xorov for xarvod: 449 
émAdkorev 6 orpatds: 579 vvdyew for 
faivew: 988 dreds with digamma for zadeds 
or madaws: 1099 éoeidov with digamma for 
x’ isov (but in Attic at any rate eivopay is a 
poetical word ): after 1150 an entirely new 
verse. The proposal to make 1273 foll. 
and 1295 foll. change places certainly 
deserves consideration. 

Thesm. 21 Ociov: 23 rpocpdbow’ ere | py 
<mavramac.> ywdds elvac tH oxéAn: tav 6 
ivatiwy dpeXovoas for 7.0%. drodvcas in 
which the genitive is strange: 811 KxAé- 
ovea: 857 Xevpov, which he has forgotten 
to justify in the commentary. 
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On line 753 of the Birds he makes a 
suggestion substantially identical with one 
of my own which appeared in this Review 
xv. 388. Instead of 


? id a > 
ei pet’ dpvidwy tis budv, © Oearat, Bovrerar 
, ~ ear A , 7 « ~ »” 
SiatAccew Cav pd€ws 7 Aourov, ws Has tro, 


in which I pointed out the difficulty, I 
suggested something like 


¥” e a > , , J e Ul 
et tis tuav, © Oearat, BovrAcrar tas Huepas 
K.T.A. 


and Mr, Van Leeuwen now suggests 


ei Tis buoy, ® Oearai, diamAExwy ed Tov Biov 
BovAerau Cv 7d€ws x.7.A. 


As far as I know, the difficulty had not 
been pointed out before, and it is therefore 
rather remarkable that two scholars should 
call attention to it independently within a 
year, It must, however, have been seen 
from time to time by intelligent readers, 
and therefore I do not at all call in question 
the fact of Mr. Van Leeuwen’s having 
detected it himself. But it would have 
been more in accordance with usage, had he 
referred to my observations, which, accident- 
ally no doubt, preceded his. That they 
were known to him appears from his refer- 
ring elsewhere to other notes of mine 
published at the same time. What he 
writes about the name trochilus as given to 
the bird that appears at line 60 is also 
identical with a protest of mine against 
such a misunderstanding of the poet’s 
joke. 
HERBERT Ricwarps. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF HOMER. 


Les Phéniciens et 0 Odyssée. Victor BERARD. 
Tome 1, 590 pages ; Tome II, 630 pages. 
240 illustrations and maps. 50 francs. 
Paris : Armand Colin, 1902, 1903. 


M. Bérarp is known chiefly as the most 
resolute and extreme champion of Phoenician 
influence on the development of civilization 
in Greece. But the Phoenician theory is at 
present unpopular and has been relegated 
by most scholars to a vague background of 
temporary oblivion. There is therefore 
some danger that the large work which we 
have to review may suffer from its associa- 


tion with philo-Phoenicianism, especially as 
M. Bérard unites the exposition of his 
Homeric views with his championship of the 
Phoenicians, and makes it his main purpose 
to press Homeric explanations and illustra- 
tions into the service of the Phoenicians. 
But there is no essential and necessary con- 
nexion between what (as we believe) ought to 
be the fundamental idea in the geographical 
study of Homer and the Phoenician 
theories. 
of the Odyssey from 

point of view, and as 
the present reviewer to be 
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important, often full of suggestion and 
almost always interesting. As to the 
Phoenician side of the book, we _ shall 
say as little as possible. We should say 
nothing, but M. Bérard will not permit that, 
for it is hardly possible to touch any detail, 
without finding that it is made to teach a 
Phoenician lesson. We grant freely that 
the tendency of the present day scholarship 
is probably too strongly anti-Phoenician (or 
rather non-Phoenician) and that a reaction 
is likely to take place ; also that Phoenician 
influence on Greece (at a period which now no 
longer seems so ancient and so close to the 
beginning of Greek civilization as it once 
did, and as it does still to M. Bérard) was 
great and is worthy of careful study, and 
that the reaction against the present anti- 
Phoenicianism is likely, when it comes, to 
carry men too far (as it now seems to us to 
carry M. Bérard too far). 

What is really of the highest importance 
in this book is that it is an illustrated 
guide-book to the country (or rather the 
seas and coasts) of the Odyssey. The 
present reviewer had once the good fortune 
to spend four days at Troy, and there con- 
ceived the idea that such a book for the 
Iliad ought to be undertaken by some 
competent scholar. It seemed to him that 
the best hope for progress in the Homeric 
question lay in the chance that some good 
scholar, saturated with Homer, perfectly 
familiar with the Iliad from years of love 
and study, should spend some months (or 
years) in making himself equally familiar 
with and fond of the country where the 
Tliad was transacted (ideally and in a 
sense actually). Illuminative and creative 
thoughts must spring from this kind of 
study. The scene lies where the Greek 
sailors, accustomed to the calculable winds 
and the easy navigation of the Aegean Sea, 
must necessarily rest before tempting the 
path that led to the stormy and uncertain 
waters of the Euxine. It was the threshold 
of a new world. The opening of the Euxine 
to Greek navigation was as epoch-making 
ap event in Greek history as the entrance 
on the Atlantic and the free crossing of it 
was to modern European history ; and the 
discovery of the trans-Euxine lands trans- 
formed Greek development as thoroughly as 
the discovery of the trans-Atlantic world 
transformed the European world. The Greek 
sailors must halt on the Trojan side of the 
way to the Euxine. The opposite Thracian 
coast was an impossible resting place for 
them. The case is reversed at the entrance 
to the Bosphorus, where the European side 
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is far more advantageous : in the Bosphorus, 
it is true, the Megarians, blinded by their 
experience along the south coast of the 
Hellespont and Propontis, could be deceived 
at first into a preference for Chalcedon ; but 
not even the blind could choose the Thracian 
Chersonese before the plain of Troy. 

Till one sees Troy one hardly realizes to 
how great a degree its significance for the 
Greeks lay in its position guarding the path 
to the Black Sea. It must be won by the 
Greeks, before they could sail freely up 
toward the Euxine and their history could 
enter on a new era. It had been the key 
to open to them the new world ; and on that 
account the scene of the great Greek Epic 
was necessarily laid there by the national 
consciousness. No part of the ever-divided 
land of Greece could be the scene of the 
true Greek Epic. Only in contest with a 
foreign foe could the Greeks feel themselves 
a single nation; and only on a foreign soil 
could the national Epic be placed, if it were 
laid on the land at all. 

But the genius of Hellenism, like its 
fairest Goddess, was born on the sea, not on 
the land; like its greatest God it was 
nursed amid the clash of weapons and the 
sounds and dances of war. It was reared 
on the lap of that loose association of states 
and tribes, whose joint efforts or competi- 
tive ardour had first found the way into the 
Euxine and opened a new life and a new 
world to the Greeks. For such a race a 
national Epic whose scene lay entirely on 
the land was not enough, even though the 
land was at the gate of the Black Sea. An 
Epic of the Greek seas was needed; and 
this Epic M. Bérard has studied with 
patient skill. In this book he describes the 
localities of the Epic, and places them before 
our eyes in the photographs taken by 
Madame Bérard. 

The remarks which have been made about 
the Trojan land and the Iliad are liable to 
convey a false impression as to M. Bérard’s 
method. He did not explore the seas and 
coasts, and find himself gradually led to 
certain views about the geography of the 
Odyssey. On the contrary, in the course of 
his annual lectures on the historical 
geography of antiquity in Paris, at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, beginning in 1896, 
he reasoned out step by step the geography 
of the Odyssey. His reasoning was out- 
lined in an earlier series of articles on Ja 
Méditerranée Phénicienne, 1895-6, and was 
gradually formulated in his professorial 
lectures ; and the spirit of the reasoning 
had been already contained in his treatise 
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de Origine des Cultes Arcadiens, 1894, 
where most things find a Phoenician origin. 
When the geography of Homer was com- 
pleted and formulated, he started with 
Mme. Bérard to make afresh the voyages of 
Ulysses, and did so in the months March- 
June 1901. The spirit of the book, there- 
fore, comes not from the localities, the 
winds and the hills and the waves, but 
from the study and the lecture-room. Yet 
a considerable part of the book is remark- 
ably fresh and vivid, and does not smell ,of 
the lamp, but breathes of the fresh air and 
the open life of the Greeks, to a degree 
which seems hardly consistent with that 
origin, until we remember that M. Bérard 
spent three years at the French school of 
Athens. 1887-90, and wandered far over 
Greek and half-Greek lands and seas. But 
still it remains true that the book is a 
theory framed apart from the localities, and 
in one case- at least we cannot but feel that 
the localities have been forced to the theory, 
and do not sufficiently suit the poem. The 
identification of the island of Calypso rests 
entirely on theories of mythological genea- 
logy, slippery explanations of myths, and 
hazardous etymology ; it is all work of the 
study, and the most dreary part of the 
whole two volumes. Then finally the 
island which we have been accustomed to 
regard, whether rightly or wrongly, as a 
lofty massive island rising conspicuous out 
of the open sea (like Samos in appearance, 
or Samothrace, comparisons which M. Bérard 
will appreciate), with forests of tall trees 
and pleasant meadows and four fountains 
flowing in various courses, is fixed precisely 
as the small bare rocky islet of Perejil 
near Ceuta, a bold rock, but soenvironed by 
higher lands that it can hardly be distin- 
guished against them at a little distance 
even in clear weather, and was with difficulty 
found by a ship searching for it (I. 271, 274). 
M. Bérard discusses the meaning of dudadds 
Oaracons I. p. 190, and refuses to admit 
that it carries with it any implication of a 
broad level surface of the sea surrounding 
the island which is compared to the dudadds, 
though the dudadoi on a shield (which he 
appeals to in support of his view) certainly 
imply the broad level surface on which the 
prominences stand forth. But even if we 
concede that the islet close in under the 
mountains of the coast might be called 
éudadrds Oaddcons, yet the tall trees which 
grew on the border of the isle, alder and 
poplar and fragrant cypresses and pine-trees 
that reach to heaven, and the soft meadows 
seem not to be found on Perejil, which is 
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described as rock covered with low vegeta- 
tion, bushes, or stunted trees, wild-olive and 
pine, and absolutely devoid of fresh water. 
M. Bérard tries to explain away these discre- 
pancies : the fountains are discovered on the 
adjoining mainland, and the trees have dis- 
appeared from all these coasts. But on this 
uninhabited and uninhabitable island, it 
seems more probable that trees would be 
one of the most permanent features of the 
landscape. The flowers of Calypso, the 
violets and a plant which may well be the 
oé\wov, are there in luxuriant abundance. 
The cave is there on the east coast at the 
head of a narrow creek, which boats can 
with care enter. But M. Bérard takes no 
notice, if I remember rightly, of a serious 
discrepancy: it is impossible to get into 
or away from the cave except by sea: 
there is no communication between the 
cave and the rest of the island except by 
taking boat and landing again on the north- 
west side. M. Bérard, unfortunately, was 
unable to visit Perejil himself; and we 
are dependent on the description of a friend 
who made the visit for him. Now if, as 
M. Bérard thinks, the Phoenicians used this 
creek as a secret refuge for their piratical 
craft, they would certainly have cut a means 
of communication by steps in the perpen- 
dicular rocks, which line the creek on all 
sides except the mouth ; and these could not 
disappear. Ulysses seems to have been on 
an island where food for men grew, as well 
as the food of goddesses, and where he 
could go out and in freely on foot, cut down 
great trees and build a raft. 

But even those who think that the Odyssey 
mirrors to us real voyages of a primitive 
navigation (in which opinion the present 
reviewer is entirely on M. Bérard’s side), 
may still justifiably believe that Calypso 
lived partly in fairy-land, and seek for her 
island in no single spot on earth or sea. 
But if we must seek for her home, I should 
not look so far away from the Straits of 
Messina. Ulysses drifted on a mast in ten 
days from the Straits to the Isle of Calypso, 
and sailed back from the isle, keeping the 
Bear on his left hand, for eighteen days till 
he came within sight of Corfu, and then 
after the storm destroyed his vessel, a north 
wind was sent by Athena to blow him to 
the coast. It is hardly possible to avoid the 


inference that he drifted in a northerly 
direction from Charybdis (a south wind had 
driven him thither) to Calypso, and later he 
sailed south-east to Corfu, for Italy was then 
an island, as is well known to mythologists. 
The real evidence, therefore, does not favour 
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Perejil: only Phoenician theorizing speaks 
on its behalf. ‘ 

The feature of the book that disappoints 
the present reviewer is that this Epic of 
early Greece is not regarded as a poem of 
Greek origin. It is a story of the Phoeni- 
cian sailors, a nautical guide to the Phoeni- 
cian voyages, versified by an Ionic poet 
at the court of the Neleid kings of Miletus 
about 850 Bc. Its date is determined 
by the argument that it must have been 
composed before the Greeks had any know- 
ledge of the western seas, and must there- 
fore be earlier than the voyage of the first 
Greek sailor west of the strait that separates 
Ithaca from the Peloponnesus: the know- 
ledge of those western seas shown in the 
Odyssey, though extremely accurate, is all 
gained from Phoenician sources. This argu- 
ment reveals the wide gulf that separates 
M. Bérard’s point of view from that of the 
present reviewer. We look from sides so 
opposite to one another that we cannot get 
the same general impression, nor can one of 
us sympathize in the train of reasoning 
that commends itself to the other. 

But the study of the localities, and of the 
details of the poem in relation to them, is, 
in general, most delightful, and full of 
highly ingenious application of observations 
gathered from very varied written sources. 
In order to get the most favourable 
impression of the book—and it is always 
wise to take an author at his best when one 
is beginning to read him—probably the 
way is to start with Book v. Nausikaa, 
vol. J, p. 481. The study of the voyage of 
Ulysses from the island of Calypso is 
extremely good, clear, well thought out, and 
instructive as regards the character of 
winds and voyages in the Mediterranean 
and Ionian seas. One feels after reading it 
that one understands the story of the 
voyages very much better, whether or not 
one is convinced that Ulysses sailed from 
Perejil to Corfu. 

M. Bérard represents a certain school of 
thought and method: in some respects 
good, in other respects quite old-fashioned : 
his dislike for the fancies of the archaeo- 
logists, and his contempt for the primitive 
and unscientific character of their reasoning 
is expressed in some very amusing pages, 
I pp. 19-24. To him the only reason why 
a Mycenaean people has been placed by 
them before Hellenic history began, or at 
its dawn, is (as he says frankly and appar- 
ently with full belief) that Mycenae chanced 
to be excavated before Pylos, Ithaca, 
Knossos, and Gortyna. 
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Luckily, since he wrote those pages 
Knossos has been excavated, and the 
Mycenaean people remain planted more 
firmly where the archaeologists had placed 
them, and the history of the Mediterranean 
civilization is being unfolded by them 
before our eyes in a long panorama, in 
which the Phoenicians will in good time 
find their proper place, important, but far 
less conspicuous than that assigned to them 
by M. Bérard. But he has too little 
patience with the scholars who examine the 
shapes of helmets and weapons, and admires 
a little too much perhaps those who cap 
distinguish the races of wine-drinkers from 
the races of beer-drinkers (I p. 21). In our 
opinion such tempting and easy generaliza- 
tions are often premature, a warning rather 
than a model. 

As to the innumerable derivations of 
topographical names from Phoenician words 
or roots, the reviewer is entirely incompe- 
tent to criticize or to offer any opinion. 
The easy method of setting them aside as 
too numerous, or from some other vague 
general reason, would be merely the refuge 
of self-satisfied ignorance, and wholly 
unfair to a scholar like M. Bérard. It 
must be left to Semitic scholars to give an 
opinion on them. 

The ‘topology’ which plays so large a 
part in the book would be a tempting 
subject to dilate on; but it is difficult to 
enter upon it within the brief limits of such 
a notice as this. M. Bérard traces in great 
detail the history of the changes of site of 
towns, and the reasons why at different 
times and in different states of manners 
and society, different kinds of site are 
favoured. By the thoroughness with which 
he has done this, he has set before the 
reader a wonderful and intensely interesting 
picture of the primitive Mediterranean 
world, and has illustrated it from later 
voyages, later history and later piracy, with 
admirable skill and a wide range of know- 
ledge. But the picture is dominated by 
the ‘idol’ of the Phoenician ; and almost 
everything turns into an instance of the all- 
pervading activity of the race, to whom the 
Greeks owe their knowledge, their naviga- 
tion, and their Homer. 

If we could only have had the Odyssean 
geography in one volume, and the Phoeni- 
cians in another, then every reader could 
have taken his choice. But it is cheap and 
unfair to blame M. Bérard for not having 
written a book that he did not intend or 
desire to write. He has written, not ‘ the 
Geography of the Odyssey,’ but ‘the 
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Phoenicians and the Odyssey,’ and we can 
cordially thank him for incidentally 
creating for us a system of Odyssean naval 
geography, in relation to winds, channels, 
and currents, while he was pursuing the 
object which he seems to have considered 
more important, but which many English 
readers will probably consider a quite 
secondary one. And he himself, when he 
proceeds to sum up his work, II p. 544, 
speaks as if the demonstration of the truth 
and reality of every scene in the Odyssey 
were the chief object of the two volumes. 
This review may be concluded, as it was 
begun, from the Iliad. We want a real 
topographical study of the Iliad such as M. 
Berard has thrown in along with his Phoeni- 
cian studies, But it must be done on the 
spot. The weaknesses of M, Bérard’s work 
seem to spring from its having been sketched 
out and in great part composed in the study. 
It would be even more fatal to write the 
geographical study of the Iliad in Europe, 
in Paris, or Oxford, or Berlin. Knowledge, 
love, and abundance of time are needed. 
Everyone who has had even a tourist’s run 
to Hissarlik and Bunarbashi feels that he 
has learned much, and will henceforth see the 
Iliad in a new and fresher light. For 
example, the present reviewer starting from 
Tehanak Kalesi for Troy, chanced to meet 
Mr. Curzon, then newly elected a Fellow of 
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All Souls, now Lord Curzon; and they 
beguiled the long ride by discussing the 
sites and setting in order their knowledge, 
They found themselves of opposite opinions 
in regard to the claims of Bunarbashi and 
Hissarlik and on several other points, 
After visiting the two sites they were in 
entire agreement, 

But again after three more days, spent in 
riding over the plain on many lines in order 
to gain a clear idea of the relation of the 
parts, the present reviewer found that it 
was an infinitely more difficult thing than 
he had imagined to get such an idea. The 
beginning should be to map the plain for 
oneself, Thereafter one would read the 
admirable passage in ‘Homer and _ the 
Epic,’ in which Mr. Andrew Lang explains 
the situation where Parthenopaeus was 
killed (if one does not know it exactly from 
memory), and start one’s topographical 
investigations in the now familiar country 
by trying to identify the precise spot. 
From that beginning one would gradually 
work out the whole topography and along 
with it a new view of the Iliad; but it 
would take time. Few holidays would be 
to the reviewer more delightful than to 
act as the squire and armourbearer of the 
scholar who is to achieve that great adven- 
ture. 

W. M. Ramsay. 





VAHLEN’S 


Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae: iteratis curis 
recensuit JOHANNES VAHLEN. Lipsiae in 
aedibus B. G. Teubneri. memi. Pp. 
eexxiv, 326. Mk. 16. 


Dr. VAHLEN’s new edition of Ennius is far 
more than a revision of the edition of 1854. 
The whole has been practically rewritten, 
awplified by the addition of material 
collected during the intervening period, and 
not infrequently remodelled in the light of 
riper judgment. The result, whatever view 
may be taken of the thecries which are put 
forward as to the nature and contents of 
the original poems, is a storehouse of 
practically all the available material which 
ean be brought to bear on Ennius, which 
must be referred to by any future student 
of the remains. Little will be found in the 
way of comment on the style and thought 
or historical accuracy of Ennius; but 
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almost every possible detail, on which such 
comment may be based. The 332 pages of 
the first volume have now become 530 and it 
will perhaps be the most convenient method 
for criticism to consider the main features 
of difference between the two editions. 

The most substantial but least contro- 
versial addition is the first part of the 
introduction, Historia Ennii, in which 
Dr. Vahlen, after putting together such 
evidence as can be gleaned with regard to 
the poet’s life and indicating his inferences, 
passes in review practically all extant 
mentions of the poet, allusions to his 
works and echoes of his phraseology from 
Terence to Ekkehart and concludes with a 
consideration of the modern editions from 
the Stephanus volume of 1564 to Ribbeck’s 
third edition of the dramatic fragments in 
1898. The ‘life of Ennius’ is a good 
example of what can be made of rather 
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insufficient material and Dr. Vahlen shows 
sound judgment in what he believes and 
disbelieves in his authorities: he ingeniously 
suggests, for instance, that the somewhat 
improbable statement of Jerome that he 
lived on the Aventine contentus unius 
ancillae ministerio arose from the prominent 
part played by the ancilla in the well 
known story of Ennius and Nasica. The 
literary history of Ennius’ works which 
follows gives an interesting view of the 
process of mutilation which the poems have 
suffered and in dealing with the modern 
editions Dr. Vahlen shows the methods 
employed for the purpose of re-integration. 

In the second part of his Introduction 
Dr. Vahlen has revised the Quaestiones 
Ennianae of the first edition, He deals, as 
there, with what he believes to have been 
the contents of the various books and gives 
his reasons for assigning the extant frag- 
ments to their respective places. His later 
treatise follows the lines and for the most 
part the wording of the earlier, but in many 
places adds new support for his original 
views, especially where they had been 
attacked by other critics, and is of course 
entirely remodelled when later reflection 
has caused him to alter his opinions, or 
make new additions to the contents of 
individual books. The most interesting of 
these new lights is undoubtedly that thrown 
on Book xii. Putting together Macrobius’ 
assignation of the famous fragment about 
Fabius (xii. 2) to Book xii and the state- 
ment of Varro that in the Twelfth Book 
Ennius dealt with his own times, Dr. 
Vahlen has concluded that at that point he 
paused in his narrative and summed up his 
opinion of the principal figures of the 
previous books together with comments on 
contemporary life and personal details. 
Accordingly he collects here the Fabius 
fragment and that about Curius (xii. 3) and 
with them the sicut fortis equus passage and 
the famous line about his own enfranchise- 
ment nos sumus Romani, qui fuimus ante 
Rudini (xii. 8). It may not unreasonably 
be objected that it was far more likely that 
this sort of reflective interlude should occur 
at the end and not in the middle of the 
epic, but it may fairly be said in support of 
Dr. Vahlen’s view that it is difficult to get 
over this double ascription to Book xii, and 
further Ennius’ pause is not so improbable 
when we reflect that he is just embarking 
on the narration of events which occurred 
under his own observation. Hardly less 
important is the addition now made to 
Book vii. On the somewhat slender thread 
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of a superscript to the text of Orosius 
quoting the line qualis consiliis quantuinque 
potesset in armis, in reference to Hamilcar 
Rhodanus, Dr. Vahlen conjectures that at 
the opening of the section on the Punic 
War Ennius treated of the origin and early 
history of Carthage. He accordingly places 
here together with the line quoted the two 
fragments Poenos Sarra ortundos and Poent 
suos solite dis sacrificare puellos. The 
deduction is perhaps rather fine, but the 
inherent probability of the supposition 
inclines one to accept it. In Book iii he 
rejects on account of their vagueness certain 
fragments which used to be assigned to the 
reign of Servius Tullius: certainly their 
claim to a place there was slight. He 
adheres to his view that the famous passage 
about the intimate friend of Servilius does 
not refer to the Servilius who fell at 
Cannae and should therefore be retained in 
Book vii. In both these instances his 
action seems right. On the other hand his 
transference of the line hic occasus datus 
est: at Oratius inclutus saltu (ii. 8) to Book 
ii as a part of the battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii seems more than doubtful: its 
appropriateness here is, to say the least of 
it, questionable, whereas it would form an 
admirable part in a description of Horatius 
Cocles. Again, though the fragment iv. 5 
may refer to the Gauls’ attack in 364 a.v.c., 
yet seeing that Macrobius expressly quotes 
it from Book vii and that appropriate 
references may be found for it there, it 
seems rash to move it. Dr. Vahlen has 
considerably amplified his discussion on the 
chronology of Ennius based on the frag- 
ment septingenti sunt ete. (Lib. Inc. xxxviii) : 
he wakes trenchant criticisms on the 
scholars who have attempted reconciliation 
with the ordinarily accepted chronology, 
and offers the happy suggestion that the 
lines are a quotation from a speech, in which 
a certain exaggeration is likely. He might 
have added that if, as seems probable, 
Ennius made Ilia the daughter of Aeneas, 
it was imperative that he should approxi- 
mate the foundation of Rome to the fall of 
Troy. 

To the discussion of the Annals is now 
added a section of the introduction dealing 
with the dramas, Dr. Vahlen being appar- 
ently no longer satisfied, as he professed 
himself in the first edition, with the com- 
ments of Ribbeck. The main interest of 
this section, apart from the discussion of the 
sequence of individual fragments, is the 
establishment of the relation of Ennius’ 
plays to their Greek prototypes. In some 
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cases, as for instance the Eumenides, Hecuba, 
Iphigenia, and Medea there is no room for 
doubt, but in others the case is more difficult. 
Dr. Vahlen has for instance, shown conclu- 
sively, 1 think, that the Andromache of 
Ennius cannot have been modelled on Euri- 
pides’ Andromache, as it seems to deal 
with a period immediately subsequent to the 
sack of Troy and about contemporary there- 
fore with that of the Troades. The main 
novelty suggested by the new edition is the 
notion that Ennius occasionally resorted to 
a kind of contaminatio and combined in one 
play several Greek originals, On this 
theory Dr. Vahlen believes the Hectoris 
Lytva to represent an original trilogy of 
Aeschylus : the process is conceivable, but it 
is rather staggering to find a single drama 
extending from an dpurreia of Hector previous 
to the wounding of Eurypylus and the appeal 
to Patroclus and going right down to 
Priam’s visit to Achilles and the ransoming 
of the body ; the pios is to say the least of 
it of a most un-Aristotelian péyefos. On 
the other hand if we omit the Eurypylus- 
Patroclus fragment (Hee. Lytr. iv) andeither 
find room for it, as in the first edition, in 
the Achilles or relegate it to the fragmenta 
incertae sedis we need assume no earlier 
beginning than a period just before the 
arming of Achilles, and the supposition of 
a trilogy is unnecessary.! Again, it seems 
very odd, seeing the extreme closeness with 
which Ennius followed Euripides’ Medea, 
that he should have concluded with a scene 
showing Medea at Athens: the supposition 
of two distinct plays, the Medea and the 
Medea Exsul, seems here a more plausible 
explanation than ‘contamination.’ As to 
the vexed question of the Achilles Aristarchi 
Dr. Vahlen seems to have found the right 
solution in supposing that Ennius wrote 
only one Achilles and that modelled on 
Aristarchus : the extant fragments fit well 
into this scheme. 

One is glad to find that Dr. Vahlen has 
now abandoned the belief which he held in 
the first edition that Eunius’ saturae were a 
development of the dramatic saturae recorded 
by Livy. He now puts forward a view far 
more in accordance with probability and the 
trend of recent criticism, that Ennius col- 
lected together a number of his short poems 
on diverse subjects and in different metres, 


? Considerable support is however lent to Dr. 
Vahlen’s view by Statius Silv. ii. 7, 55-56, where 
speaking of an early poem, possibly a drama, of 
Lucan’s, he says ludcs Hectora Thessalosque cursus 
et supplex Priami potentis aurum. The ground 
covered would be almost identical and Lucan may 
have modelled his work on Ennius, 
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the only common feature being a more or 
less definite moral purpose, and headed the 
collection satwra ‘a medley.’ He has further 
abandoned his rather perverse notion that 
the ‘Scipio’ was a portion of the saturae: 
the fact, which he records, that Gellius 
cites it as a separate poem seems to establish 
what one weuld otherwise be inclined to 
believe: it would not be congruous with the 
other topics of the saturae. 

In his treatment of the text of the frag- 
ments of the Annals, Dr. Vahlen appears 
far more distinctly in his character as. 
leader of the modern conservative school than 
he did in his previous edition, and returns 
in a large number of places to the MS 
readings, where previously he had recourse 
to emendation. In the majority of such 
cases his action may be commended: he 
shows sometimes that the MS reading makes 
quite tolerable sense and does not require 
emendation : e.g. i. 28 (1. 35) et crta, (1. 45) 
gerendae, xiv. 1 placide, xvi. 18, non tn are 
all obviously as good as the emendations 
which had previously ousted them: more 
often by a slight adjustment of the line, or 
an ingenious suggestion of a possible 
context, he shows that the former emend- 
ations were due to a preconceived and 
probably false notion of the original mean- 
ing of the passage. A particularly good 
instance is i. 49. By the happy restoration 
of 48 to its place in a jeering speech of 
Remus, Dr. Vahlen has given a perfectly 
intelligible sense to the MS text of 49 as 
it appears in Festus, at tu non ut sum sum- 
mam (MSS summa) servare decet rem: in ii- 
19, again the supposition of another aut 
clause at the beginning of the following line 
makes quite good sense of the previously 
rejected text post aut marcus: similarly in 
viii. 3. (1. 270) the citations from Cicero and 
Livy and the interpretation they suggest 
show convincingly that the MS nec was 
right as against Columna’s sed. Similar 
examples will be found in i, 3, vii, 1 and 
7. There are however a large number of 
other instances in which the return to the 
MS reading cannot ve considered so happy. 
It is no doubt an editor’s duty in really 
desperate places, where no conjecture is at 
all convincing, to leave the MS text and 
let his reader select from the suggestions 
made in the notes, But it is surely carry- 
ing this principle too far to follow it in 
cases where a perfectly simple emendation 
will restore what must have been the 
original sense, and prevent a hopeless metri- 
cal dislocation. In i. 2, for instance, Dr. 
Vahlen has made a most ingenious guess at. 
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the original context of the preserved frag- 
ment, which is strongly supported by the 
passage he quotes from Lucretius: but it is 
gratuitous to leave in the text the un- 
metrical nosce, when the original must have 
been either mosces or noscet which he sug- 
gests in the notes (or noscas). Again in i. 40 
it seems almost quixotic to print the MS 
consis. . . . se fluvius, when the sense must 
have been that of Becker’s conjecture con- 
sistit.1 In vii. 14 (1. 240) the MS et cuncta 
malaque et bona dictu hopelessly interrupts 
the flow of one of the few sustained frag- 
ments which remain: it surely would have 
been worth while to print one of the many 
conjectures, all of which agree as to the 
meaning of the lines. Sub monte late in 
xvii. 2 is a parallel case, and others may be 
found in i. 58, vi. 11 and 15, x. 9, and xvi. 
11. In xvi. 13 it requires some faith to 
believe that Ennius wrote the Greek 
word bradys. In i. 47 (I. 87), vii. 14 
(1. 248), and ix. 13, the return to the 
MS text is possible but not convincing: in 
the last passage at any rate Mr. Onions’ sug- 
gestion dent:fabros seems a more probable 
form than dentefabres. Of other passages 
where Dr. Vahlen deserts his original read- 
ings the most noticeable perhaps are i. 14, 
where he is almost certainly right in detect- 
ing two distinct traditions (as also in iii. 8), 
v. 3 where the addition of ewax rests on 
rather slender evidence, ix. 12, a great im- 
provement,and xv.7. Ini. 52 virginés nam, 
and ii. 11 cura mis ewm Dr. Vahlen’s present 
readings produce examples of scansion which 
it is rather hard to swallow (could it be that 
the word-accent made them possible? it is 
noticeable that both would come under the 
law of breves breviantes). 

The text of the dramas shows less radical 
alteration from the first edition than that of 
the Annals ; the changes are smaller and do 
not in general make much difference to the 
sense. There is again the same conservative 
tendency. In Alcmaeo iii. (28), Alexander 
i. (36), viii. (58), ix. (2), Andromache v. (87), 
Hectoris Lytra i. and xv.,and Medea xiv. Dr. 
Vahlen has either by explanation or slight 
readjustment of the division of the lines 
successfully defended the text of the authori- 





1 Prof. Robinson Ellis has recently noticed (Fronto 
and M. Aurelius, p. 27) that Brahman reports the 
MS reading as constitis, whence he happily restores 
constitit is, 
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ties against the assaults of sometimes very 
gratuitous ‘emendation.’ In some passages 
too he has been singularly happy with ‘ con- 
servative conjectures,’ making good sense 
out of his text with very slight alterations 
where earlier editions had gone far afield in 
correction. This is notably the case with the 
beautifully simple it for sit in [phigeneia xii. 
(242), and the very ingenious conjecture 
habitum for the nonsense-word babium in 
Thyestes vi, which is strongly commended 
by the parallel from Lucretius and the 
generally philosophic tone of the context as 
shown by the previous fragment. Just asin 
the Annals, Dr. Vahlen seems sometimes to 
go too far in restoration: e.g. in Alexander 
viii. 55 it is pedantic and misleading to print 
virginalt representing a nominative with a 
suppressed s ; in Eumenides ii, the explana- 
tion which has to be given of the present 
text is very far-fetched and a slight re- 
arrangement, such as was adopted in the 
first edition, will give a far more probable 
sentiment: in Hecuba iv manus is almost 
unconstruable, awus would do well. In Aiax 
iv. there is certainly no authority for Her- 
mann’s animum, but the Aiax which Dr. 
Vahlen extracts from an obvious corruption 
in the MSS of Festus requires a great deal 
of supposition to make it construe and may 
surely arise from a dittography of the 
previous in Aiace. Alcmaeo ii. 24, alter and 
Eumenides vi. pudam still await a satisfac- 
tory solution ; certainly in the latter passage 
Ribbeck seems to be on the right lines, 

There is little to notice in the text of the 
Saturae and Varia and indeed the differences 
from the first edition are very few. Once 
again it seems to show a quixotic respect for 
MS authority to refuse to write the citation 
from the Hedyphagetica as verse: it can be 
done with a very slight adjustment, as may 
be seen from any other edition. On the 
other hand the second fragment from the 
Scipio, which clearly does not profess to 
give more than the sense and would require 
much rearrangement before it scanned, is 
better left. In Sat. vi infertis, which has 
the best authority, is an improvement on 
the cnsertis of the first edition, and frag. ii. 
of the Protrepticus is improved. 

The Index ‘lestium which is now prefixed 
to the Index Sermonis is a valuable addition 
to the book. 

Cyrit Baley. 
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MERRILL’S SELECTIONS FROM THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. Edited 
by E. T. Merritx, Robert-Rich Professor 
of Latin in Wesleyan University. Lon- 
don : Macmillan and Co., Ltd.; New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 1, 473. 6s. 


A coop selection of Pliny’s letters has long 
been wanted : now that it has appeared, it is 
to be hoped that examining bodies will vary 
with its aid the dullness and difficulty of the 
more severely classical pabulum with which 
pass candidates are so often confronted. The 
selection is a judicious one, representing 
nearly a third of the whole: short, scrappy 
letters on the one hand, the somewhat 
tedious narratives of causes célébres on the 
other are readily omitted and repetition of 
theme is avoided—e.g. only one of the villa- 
descriptions is admitted. One misses a few 
favourites—the recitation fiasco of 6.15, 
Pliny’s wonderful confession of his principles 
on criticism in 6.17, the letters on Pallas (if 
8.6 was too long, 7.29 might have repre- 
sented it), the request that Tacitus would 

mention in his Histories Pliny’s attack on 

Massa (7.33: ‘the bare truth only, please— 

a good deed needs no more,’ he says, evi- 

dently remembering Cicero’s letter to 

Lucceius), the account of the floods caused 

by heavy rains in the Tiber and Anio valleys 

in 8.17, and the rebuke administered to an 

unnecessarily severe father, 9.12. 

A critical apparatus accompanies the text: 
Prof. Merrill has examined the MSS himself 
and hopes to publish a critical edition of the 
whole work at no distant date. I hope he 
will adda short, practical, exegetical com- 
mentary to it ; it would do much to encourage 
the reading of these delightful letters. In 
his preference of the BF tradition to that 
of MV the editor is sometimes carried too 
far. In 1.9.5 he follows BF in making 
Pliny say ‘one of the pleasures of my 
country house is this: nihil audio quod 
audisse, nihil dico quod dixisse paeniteat. 
Nemo me apud quemquam sinistris sermoni- 
bus carpit, neminem ipse reprehendo. But 
how does Pliny know he is not being slan- 
dered in someone else’s house? If a 
Cabinet Minister at a critical moment with- 
drew to his country house, however peaceful 
his life there might be, he could hardly say 
confidently, ‘No one’s taking away my 
character in any drawing-room.’ And MV 
read, happily enough, apud me. Prof. 
Merrill indeed says this reading is a mere 
correction ‘in the interest of a higher ethical 





idea’ of a scribe, who, he says, did not 
observe the parallelism of nemo—carpit to 
nihil—audisse.1 I cannot follow the ethics 
of the matter, but the parallelism surely 
vanishes if we adopt Prof. Merrill’s text. 
Elsewhere BF are too highly respected. In 
1.18.4 (where MV are not available) they 
represent Pliny as saying, in reference to an 
action in which he rather expected failure, 
prospere cessit atque ideo illa actio mihi... 
tanuam famae patefecit. The fifteenth cen- 
tury MSS quite rightly emended to atque 
adeo, but Prof. Merrill refuses to follow. 
Other points affecting the text are: 2.13.8 
equidem iuuenis statim twueni quantum potui 
auidissime contuli, where me is surely 
necessary, and most easily supplied after 
auidissime, and 8. 24. 1: here a conjecture of 
Catanaeus’ is adopted and we read amor in 
te meus cogit...ut...admoneam ut quae seis 
teneas et obserues, aut scias melius. How 
much better the MSS, which read aut nescire 
melius : ‘if you can’t follow the precepts you 
have learned, better never have learned 
them.’ 

The notes are full, sometimes perhaps a 
little too full. In a complete edition it may 
be necessary to collect e.g. every detail about 
the persons mentioned by Pliny: in a series 
like this much less suffices—and really gives 
the student a clearer idea of the facts. The 
space thus saved would have made easy the 
inclusion of a few of the letters alluded to 
above. Yet many of the longer notes are 
undeniably attractive, especially those bear- 
ing on Roman ways of life and thought : e.g. 
the Roman view of hunting (1.6. 1} and of 
the ordinary span of human life (1.12.11. 
Add Tac. Dial. 17, where Aper, speaking in 
the year 74 a.p., does not seem to doubt 
the tale of an ancient Briton, whom he had 
met, and who claimed to have joined in op- 
posing Caesar’s landing in the island) or that 
characteristically Silver belief that there 
was something fine in dying by some notable 
convulsion of nature such as an earthquake 
(6. 20.17: to the passages cited add. Sen. 
N.Q. 2 fin.). At 1.9.7 diseursum, 2. 14.5 
copas, 42. ] referret (ep. 5, 16. 9), 4.11.9 
omnibus numeris pudoris perhaps deserve a 
brief note. A few Silver points are missed : 
1.10.11 (ista=haec), 1.18.5 (sub almost 
causal), 1. 20. 2 (custodire of keeping, ob- 
serving a rule), 5.5.4 (memoriam sut: ep. 
8.8.3 where Prof. Merrill notes that for 


1 That audio here means ‘to be called’ is not 
likely, and in no way hinted at by the editor. 
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tpsa sui copia we should expect sua ipsius c.), 
and 6. 20.20, 9.13.26 (imputare). Other- 
wise the differences between Pliny’s style 
and that of the Republicans etc. are regu- 
larly and clearly brought out. 

In a few places I cannot accept the ex- 
planation given in the notes. In 1.10.6 
nullus horror in cultu means ‘ nothing care- 
less about his dress, get-up’ (cp. the common 
use of cultus in reference to style), not ‘no 
rudeness in his manner’; 1. 12. 2 wtcwmque 
certainly does not go with magnum and the 
uero that follows so far from supporting 
that view makes it impossible: the word is 
here an adverb and means ‘anyhow,’ ‘ after 
all.’ And so evidently in 5.5. 2 which the 
ed. cites to support him ; 1. 16. 2 sententiae 
here probably does not mean ‘aphorisms,’ as 
stated: it might mean ‘epigrammatic sen- 
tences’—as it does e.g. in the title of the 
elder Seneca’s work—and the Quintilian 
passages cited in the note undoubtedly refer 
to such gems of rhetoric. In 2.1.5 colligit 
is simply ‘pick up’: see Mart. 12.82 «. 
follem and Sil. 10.3 (a lion per wulnera 
colligit hostem leaps on his assailants and 
picks up one of them) ; 2.11.10 cum cetera 
tum praecipue senatorum frequentia celeberri- 
mus, ‘a time when the city was frequented 
by crowds of people of all kinds, especially 
senators’: cetera is abl. I doubt if Pliny 
ever uses the ‘adverbial’ acc. cetera: it is 
quite needless to assume it here; 4. 13.3 
stude is ‘ gotocollege’ rather than ‘ school’ : 
as Prof. Merrill notes, the teachers referred 


to are rhetores, not grammatici; 7. 24. 7, 
the heir of the gay Ummidia walks out 
from an exhibition when her company of 
actors appears : hoc nepos, at hercule alienis- 
simi homines...plaudebant. The contrast 
shows that a/. means ‘men who were in no 
way related to her’: hence Pliny’s joy that 
she left the rightful heir the bulk of her 
property and treated these claqueurs as they 
deserved. ‘Of a very different kind’ is a 
rather serious mistranslation. 

In the useful summary of Plinian ‘styl- 
istic’ which follows the notes Prof. Merrill 
gives 7. 27. 6 as possibly an ex. of the dative 
of agent ‘ perhaps the only ex. with other 
than perf. ptc.’ But surely 2.14.12 is 
another: pudet referre quae quam fracta 
pronuntiatione dicantur, quibus quam teneris 
clamoribus excipiuntur. 

I have noted one or two slips. On p. 206 
we read ‘[the speech] of Pericles over the 
dead at Marathon’; is there any reason for 
assigning the famous orator uir bonus dicendi 
peritus to the younger Cato (p. 300)? The 
comma after collegi in 2.11. 14 is inconsis- 
tent with the rendering in the note, and in 
5. 16. 8 omnia quae audiit saepe, quae dixit, 
aspernatur the punctuation is surely rather 
misleading: none is needed except a comma 
before saepe. On p. 318 the rendering ‘I 
cannot feel badly (moleste fero) that their 
opinion of my character is so high’ reads 
strangely to English eyes. Is ‘ ponys’ 
(p. 298) an Americanism ? 

Wa trer C. SumMERs. 





ROBY’S ROMAN 


Roman Private Law in the times of Cicero 
and of the Antonines. By Henry Joun 
Rosy, M.A., Hon. L.L.D. Two volumes. 
30s. net. 


Tuis book is a solid contribution to the 
study of Roman Law, and is at the same 
time of inestimable importance to those 
interested in classical scholarship: for it is 
an attempt to present the Roman Law as it 
existed during the period of the highest 
development of the Latin race, that is to say 
from the close of the Republic to the end of 
the second century of our era, roughly 
speaking up to the date of the murder of 
Ulpian a.p. 228. Most treatises on Roman 
Law are based upon the law as codified and 
enacted by Justinian: they thus represent 


PRIVATE LAW. 


the law of the Byzantine Empire rather 
than that of Italian Rome. This body of 
law is based upon and has its origin in 
Italian legislation: but for the classical 
student its significance and interest are 
more remote than in the case of the earlier 
law: for it is difficult to disentangie the 
earlier from the Byzantine elements. 

To discriminate these elements is a task 
which demands one who is at once a lawyer 
and a scholar. These qualifications are 
rarely combined in one man, but they are 
peculiarly distinctive of Mr. Roby. And he 
has performed the labour which he has 
undertaken with a skill and lucidity which it 
would be impertinent in the present writer 
to praise. To few men of learning does the 
study of Latin owe so much as to Mr. 
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Roby. His Latin Grammar, the soundest 
and most scientific work on Latin Grammar 
in the English language, has had incal- 
culable influence in giving precision to 
English scholarship: the syntax in itself 
supplies as good a training in logic as any 
formal text-book. His Introduction to the 
Digest and edition of the title De Usufructu 
are an important contribution to the study 
of Justinian’s Digest. And now in the 
present elaborate work, the product of ripe 
scholarship and rich legal knowledge, Mr. 
Roby’s untiring energy have provided a 
treatise which is at once an advanced text- 
book of the pre-Justinian law and a running 
commentary on the chief legal cruces found 
in the texts of Roman authors. The main 
authorities are (1) Cicero and other Roman 
authors (2) Gaius, which is however a small 
work very imperfectly preserved, (3) such 
Laws and fragments of Laws as exist (4) 
quotations in the Digest from the works of 
great lawyers especially Julian Gaius Papi- 
nian Ulpian Paul. This part of the work 
has given rise to great difficulty, as the 
nicest care is required in distinguishing the 
earlier law from the Byzantine interpola- 
tions of Tribonian. ‘It is impossible,’ says 
Mr. Roby, ‘to avoid drawing largely of the 
waters of the Digest, however suspicious one 
may justly feel of their being tainted. 
Justinian’s great work in consolidating and 
amending Roman law was absolutely neces- 
sary, if it was to take the place it has taken 
in the usage of European nations, but his 
books are full of pitfalls for the student of 
earlier law. Jncedo per ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso’ (i. vii.). 

After a discussion of the sources of 
Roman Law, Book I deals with citizenship 
and status, their modes of acquisition and 
loss: and suits about freedom (causae 
liberales). Book II concerns the family. 
The position of slaves, children, wives in 
manu, patrons and freedmen, guardians and 
wards, curatores (which Mr. Roby quaintly 
translates ‘caretakers’), husbands and 
wives, and arising therefrom the law of 
dowery and dissolution of marriage are 
discussed. Book III deals with the law 
of inheritance, wills, intestate succession, 
acquisition of inheritance, bonorwm possessio, 
hereditatis petitio, legacy, trusts, and other 
matters, such as the restrictions on childless 
persons. Book IV concerns property in 
relation to ownership, possession, servitudes, 
then certain protective interdicts as to 
easements, the interdicts de ttinere actuque 
priuato, de aqua cottidiana et aestiua, de 
riuis, de cloacis; finally gift is treated. 
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Book V concerns obligations, which are 
classed under five heads, according to their 
aim. First stand obligations leading to 
stricta tudicia, viz., stipulatio, litterarum 
obligatio, mutuum and ‘ other condictiones, 
where there is at most a constructive 
contract, or claim analogous to that on a 
money-loan’ (ii. 4). Secondly come obliga- 
tions leading to bonae fidet iudicia, loan 
(commodatum), deposit, trusts (fiducia, 
pignus and hypotheca), partnership (societas), 
purchase and sale (emptio uenditio), letting 
and hiring (locatio conductio). Thirdly 
stand semi-delictal obligations which 
necessitate discharge without dispute or 
delay, such as damni iniuria. Fourthly 
stand obligations involving delictum, theft, 
robbery, harbouring of runaway slaves, 
intimidation, fraud. Fifthly are dealt with 
liabilities on contracts and delicts of 
persons other than the defendant. Sixthly 
come obligations involving persons of in- 
sufficient age (minors) or persons in absence 
or captivity (postliminium), ete. Book VI 
deals with procedure: the constitution of 
the courts, modes of suing, appeals, execu- 
tion, and interdicts. The work concludes 
with four essays on Cicero’s four private 
speeches, pro Quintio, pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo, pro Tullio, pro Caecina. 

It is obvious from this summary that we 
have here a complete treatise on the law. It 
is at once clear in statement and arrange- 
ment, and elaborate in detail. It places 
before the reader fully and copiously the 
original Latin texts, and in the foot-notes 
collects illustrative passages from the Latin 
classics, especially Cicero: and it takes 
into complete consideration the views of 
modern authorities on Roman law, chiefly 
continental. It will make easier the path 
of the future editor of Cicero’s Verrines and 
technical speeches. For instance the pas- 
sage in pro Murena § 27, where Cicero 
derides the ingenuity of lawyers, is eluci- 
dated under the head of cvemptio tutelae 
euitandae causa (i. 71), and of  tutela 
mulierum (i. 101). Marriage within pro- 
hibited degrees is illustrated by the marriage 
of ‘Sassia, Cic. pro Clu. § 12 (i. 129). The 
difficult passage in Verr. Il. i. § 115 
regarding the intestate succession in the 
case of Minucius, and the rights of gentiles 
in such circumstances is exammed under 
the head of intestate succession (i. 221). 
Cicero’s determination to proceed against 
Dolabella for recovery of dowery and thus 
to free the sureties Ad Att. xvi. 15 § 2, 
receives new light (ii. 35). Appeal for 
reinstatement coupled with application fcr 
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double damages (in duplum ire) is considered 
in connexion with the crux pro Flacc. § 29, 
where Mr. Roby believes that the plaintiff 
sued for double damages because the 
defendant had enforced a judgement which 
was no judgement (ii. 422). 

The four essays upon Cicero’s private 
speeches, with which the work concludes, 
are the most luminous attempt that has 
been made to disentangle the complexities of 
these speeches,-which are among the hard- 
est and most interesting of Cicero’s forensic 
remains. Mr. Roby speaks sympathetically 
of the pro Quintio. ‘One cannot but 
admire young Cicero’s courage in taking up 
the case and pleading it with such vigour 

. while Sulla was dictator. But genius 
gives impulse and confidence; and genius 
alone could have excited the enthusiasm 
and won the favour which have preserved 
to us so many of Cicero’s speeches and 
writings, when all the other oratory and 
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almost all the prose writings of the 
Republic, except his, have been allowed to 
perish’ (ii. 469). To the ‘brilliant’ pro 
Caecina Mr. Roby pays the special attention 
that it deserves. The argumentative power, 
luminous exposition, and irony of this 
speech, combined with absence of frothy 
rhetoric, make it one of the greatest monu- 
ments of ancient oratory. With regard to 
the two interdicts dz ui which play so large 
a part in it, Mr. Roby concludes that both 
assumed possession, but that with the 
interdictum de wi such possession must not 
be faulty, while with the interdictum de ui 
hominibus armatis even faulty possession 
was sufficient. 

The work concludes with two indexes, an 
index of words and matters, and an index 
of passages referred to in Cicero and other 
writers. 


S. G. Owen. 


KROMAYER’S ANCIENT BATTLE-GROUNDS. 


Antike Schlachtfelden in Griechenland. Von 
J. Kromayer. BandI. Von Epaminondas 
zum Kingreifen der Rimer. Pp. x +352. 
6 Lithographic Maps, 4 Photographic 
Plates, 3 Sketches in Text. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1903. Mk 12. 


Tus is an interesting book, not only as 
throwing light on the four battles with 
which it specifically deals, but also for its 
general conclusions on Ancient Military His- 
tory. The author examined the topography 
in the Spring of 1900 in company with two 
officers in the German Army, and his book 
is dedicated to Herr Graf v. Schlieffen, 
chief of the General Staff. He believes that 
the military operations of antiquity are 
some of the best examples that can be found 
to illustrate modern strategy and tactics, if 
only for the reason that they are on a 
smaller scale, and therefore clearer (p. 19). 
He draws interesting comparisons, as for 
instance between Mantinea and Leuthen 
(p. 69), and makes one feel confident that 
his criticisms, whether we accept them or 
not, are not those of an amateur, but what 
a member of the German General Staff 
would write of a modern battle. 

In explaining the careful estimates he 
has attempted to make of the forces engaged 
in each case, Kromayer makes the sensible 





remark that it matters little whether one 
knows numbers down to a hundred or a thou- 
sand, but that it makes all the difference to 
the character of a battle whether twenty or 
forty or sixty thousand men fought in it 
(p. 12). Whether his data are in all cases 
sufficient may be a matter of opinion, but 
most of us will probably admit that it isa 
line of inquiry that has not always been pur- 
sued farenough. The four battles which are 
dealt with in detail are Mantinea (362 B.c.), 
Chaeronea (338 B.c.), Sellasia (221 B.c.), and 
Mantinea (207 B.c.). In each case the 
strategy of the whole campaign is carefully 
considered, and a supplement is devoted 
to its chronology. That on Chaeronea is 
important, as it is adefence on new evidence 
of the old view that the capture of Elatea 
occurred in the autumn of 339. This was 
Grote’s view (chap. xc), and it has this 
advantage in its favour that it allows the 
natural interpretation of the ‘ Winter 
Battle’ for 7 xemepwy of De Corona § 216. 
There has however been much to say on the 
other side,and among British historians, 
both Hogarth (Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon, pp. 121 and 126) and Bury (His- 
tory of Greece, iil, 315) take the view 
that Philip did not seize Elatea till the 
spring of 338. As in this case there 
was no winter campaign, 7) xeywepwy has to 
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be translated ‘The Battle of the Storm.’ 
The evidence on which Kromayer relies is a 
combination of some Delphian Inscriptions 
with what is, so far as I am aware, a new 
inference from a passage in Aeschines (Jn 
Ctes. 130). He argues that it must have 
been after Elatea was captured that Demos- 
thenes, éuritAapevos tis Sidonevns td’ bpd 
aito éfovoias, objected to an embassy being 
sent to Delphi to consult the oracle. The 
portent which had alarmed Aeschines, and 
in his opinion demanded such an embassy, 
was 7) Tav potov TeAevTH at the Mysteries. 
Accepting the explanation of the Scholia 
(Schultz p. 338) that this refers to a shark 
killing one or more people when bathing in 
the sea on the day called ‘dAade pvorat,’ 
Kromayer concludes that Elatea must have 
been taken before this day, that is before 
the 21st of September.! 

He then draws from Delphian Inscriptions 
the following conclusions as to the dates 
of the various Amphictyonic meetings of 
340 and 339 B.c. 

1 Or within two days of it. (P. 174, note 2.) 
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Middle of Oct. to Middle of Nov. 340. 
Regular Autumn Meeting, at which 
Aeschines made his speech against 


Amphissa. 

Feb. or March 339. Extraordinary Meet- 
ing. 

March or April 339. Kottyphus’ Expedi- 
tion. 


Middle of May to Middle of June 339. 
Regular Spring Meeting, at which 
Philip was elected General. 


If the shark argument is valid, there can 
indeed be no other date for Philip’s election. 
The regular autumn meeting cannot have 
been held before the beginning of October, 
and must have been later than the date of 
the Mysteries, and later still than the 
capture of Elatea. Whether we are pre- 
pared to accept it or not, it must certainly 
be carefully considered in all future discus- 
sions of the question. 


RonaLp M. Burrows. 
Cardiff. 


GARDTHAUSEN’S GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


Sammlungen und Cataloge griechischer 
Handschriften, im Verein mit Fachge- 
nossen bearbeitet von V. Gardthausen. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1903. 6 m. 


In 1879 Professor Gardthausen brought out 
his well-known ‘Griechische Palaeographie,’ 
an ample and handsome collection, from 
which a generation has drawn its rudiments 
of the decipherer’s art, and which may be 
fairly said still to hold the field. It 
suffered, however, even in 1879, from the 
fundamental defect of being based almost 
entirely on printed material; and therefore 
like Lehmann’s manual of Abbreviations 
which succeeded it, was out of date almost 
before it was published. I remember a 
well-Enown palaeographer remarking that 
the only trustworthy part of the book was 
the matter at the end: the tables of dates, 
scribes, possessors, and _ libraries. The 
author has done well to republish a portion 
of this bibliographical matter—the list of 
collections and their catalogues brought up 
to 1903. 

The lists have evidently been made with 
great care, and the author acknowledges 
contributions from experts who disguise 
NO. CLVIII. VOL. XVIII. 


themselves under the transparent initials 
H. O. and F. M., and others, such as R. 
Forster and W. Weinberger, perhaps less 
familiar in this country. May one hope for 
another publication, to contain the old 
tables of dates, indictions, etc., and a revised 
list of scribes and possessors? The working 
palaeographer would then be satisfactorily 
equipped. 

It is of course in Italy, among West- 
European countries that there is most to be 
done in the way of cataloguing Greek MSS. 
Since I gave an account of Italian labours 
in this field (C.R. 1896, 234), I see that a 
great deal has been done. The Studi 
italiani di filogia classica contain lists of the 
Greek MSS. at Udine, Lucca, Pistoia, 
Messina (University), the Angelica, Corsini- 
ana, and Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, the 
Estense at Modena, Girgenti, Palermo, 
Padua, Piacenza. The supplements to the 
Laurenziana, the few Greek MSS. in the 
Magliabecchiana, have been catalogued. 
An elaborate catalogue of the Vallicelliana 
at Rome—that favoured library which 
shares with gardens and cats the roof of 
the old house of the Filippini—has been 
made by Sig. E. Martini, who adds an index 
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to his earlier volume which appeared in 
1893 and 1896. But all this activity is put 
in the shade by the announcement that a 
catalogue of the 2500 Greek MSS. of the 
Ambrosiana went to press in 1901. Sigg. 
Martini and Bassi will have conferred a 
benefit upon Hyperboreans impossible to 
over estimate. The stranger, however, 
notes with regret three unfilled gaps: the 
volume in which the late C. Castellani 
began to collect the accessions to the 
Marciana is without a successor, the S. 
Salvatore MSS, at Messina still remain 
with a written catalogue, and the Apostolic 
Library, so far as one hears, has laid down 


BRIEFER 


Antigone. An account of the presentation 
of the Antigone of Sophocles at the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, April 17th 
and 19th, 1902. Paul Elder and Company. 
San Francisco, 1903. 


Tus little book, freely illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs, is the record 
of a performance which sought ‘ to strengthen 
the cause of Greek studies on the Pacific 
coast’ and, it is good to hear, attained its 
end. 

It contains a sympathetic study of the 
play by Prof. A. T. Murray, who inci- 
dentally points out that to Antigone alone 
of all the characters of the play Creon is 
not only the representative of the State but 
also a tvpavvos, a fact which heightens her 
isolation ; and further he sees in this con- 
ception of Creon as the representative of the 
State the reason why the interment of 
Polynices, whose unburied body was a 
menace to the State, should precede Anti- 
gone’s release. 

Professor Fairclough contributes a note 
on the function of the chorus and the music 
of the drama, which, whether as accom- 
paniment to plain speech, as recitative, or as 
choral lyrics sung in unison with rhythmic 
movements to a harmonised accompaniment 
of instruments, played, in his judgment, a 
larger part than is sometimes realised, 
recalling to the last the lyrical origin of the 
drama as a ‘story set forth in dance-song.’ 

J. E. Case. 
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its arms, satisfied with clothing its smaller 
collections (Palatine, Urbino, Ottobuoni, 
Regina, Pio II.) in sumptuous type. 

Herr Gardthausen’s book might, for 
practical utility, have been better arranged. 
The modern catalogue of a library, where it 
exists, does not spring to the eye as clearly 
as it should from bygone bibliographical 
lumber. It appears to be very accurate: I 
have only noticed ‘Eaton’ for Henry 
VIII.’s foundation, and a denial of all his 
initials to the reviewer, who possesses tia 
nomina and signs 


1 Ws A. 


NOTICES. 


De Ioannis Stobaei excerptis Platonicis de 
Phaedone. Scripsit Ernestus BIcKEL. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1903. 

Tuis is a reprint of an article published in 

the Supplement to vol. 28 of the Jahrbuch f. 

class. Philologie. The author provides us 

with a detailed comparison of the readings 
given by our manuscripts of the Phaedo with 
those which appear in Stobaeus’ excerpts, 
with a view to determining how far the 
testimony of Stobaeus throws light on the 
origin and inter-relations of Platonic texts. 

A convenient tabular form is adopted for 

exhibiting the more important differences of 

lection in each of the Stobaean excerpts 

(Phaedo 60 B, c ; 69 E-80D; 91 £-95 a; 95E 

-107 a ; 63 B-82 c; 107 B-1114.D; 68 B—-69D). 

An examination of the first excerpt leads 

to the conclusion that—‘ brevi ecloga fundi- 

tus eversa sententia Cobeti est qui peculiarem 
librorum recentiorum Platonis memoriam 

post Photium ortam esse voluit’ (p. 420). 

And further, ‘Schanzium libros Phaedonis 

in duas classes ita secantem ut priori 

praeter BC etiam (A®Gs) attribyeret, 
codicibus (A CEHJ L)E alteram familiam 
totam repraesentari vellet, parum firmis 

rationibus usum esse apparet’ (p. 421). 

The truth would appear to be that—‘ Non nisi 

communi codicum recentiorum a familia BC 

D differentia codices recentiores inter se 

copulantur.’ Another result, suggested by 

the readings of the first excerpt and con- 
firmed by further observations, is thus 
stated : ‘ tot lectiones aperte vitiosas singu- 
larum familiarumcodicum Platonicorumapud 
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Stobaeum recurrere, tot locis singulos codices 
auctoritatem gnomologo defensam obruere, 
totiens nostros libros in easdem scripturas 
atque scriptores veteres discedere vidimus, 
ut gravissimam quamque  differentiam 
nostrae memoriae Platonicae ab antiquitate 
originem petere sumi debeat’ (p. 486). That 
many of our later codices preserve a genu- 
inely ancient tradition is a fact which, if 
true, is of the highest importance; and it 
seems undeniable that it is here supported 
by a considerable body of evidence. 

What is most remarkable about the read- 
ings given by Stobaeus is the variety of 
tradition they represent. Thus, in the first 
two excerpts his text shows the closest 
affinity to that of the E family ; whereas in 
the third it diverges from E and approxi- 
mates most nearly to C. In the fourth 
excerpt, again, the relationship it shows to 
the Coislinian ([) is more close than its 
relation to either C or E; while in the 
sixth and seventh excerpts it reverts to C in 
common with BD. In one excerpt, the fifth, 
the text of Stobaeus exhibits marked 
divergencies from all our existing manu- 
scripts and would appear to represent an 
independent tradition. 

It is not often that the lections peculiar 
to Stobaeus are preferable to those of our 
best texts of the Phaedo. Occasionally, 
however, he proves really helpful. Thus, in 
common with Eusebius, he gives éuotws for 
épos in 80 p. In 94 « he restores an indis- 
pensable dv after racyew. In 70 A he con- 
firms a7oAAvra, as against the more authori- 
tative subjunctive. In 78 c, in place of 
kata TavTa tavta dé ovvOera, he offers the 
neater xara tadra (read taira) ovvOera : and 
his omissions of rod Adyov (108 D) and of 
eiapet (112 D) may also be correct. But the 
majority of his deviations is obviously er- 
roneous. It is interesting to observe that, 
as a rule, the citations of Iamblichus accord 
more nearly with our codices than with 
Stobaeus ; although in one instance at least 
—évdpeia for dvdpia, 69 B—Iamblichus 
supports Stobaeus against the codices. 

On the whole, it would seem that Herr 
Bickel has made out his case against Schanz 
and Cobet. R. G. Bury. 


Inscriptiones Graecae ad illustrandas Dia- 
lectos Selectae scholarum wm usum. Edidit 
Fe.1x Sotmsen. Teubner. viii+96 pp. 
Mk. 2. 


Tu1s book supplies a want: perhaps I 
ought to say supplies a lack, before the want 
has been felt in this country. But it is a 
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very necessary part of classical training 
that some idea should be given of the vast 
quantity of original documents which exist, 
free from the changes and chances of copying 
and corruption. To use such a book is also 
a very satisfactory way of impressing the 
characteristics of dialects upon young 
learners, and a useful illustration of Theo- 
critus or Alcaeus. But it does seem to me 
a great pity that the text is printed, by a 
sort of compromise, in a hybrid styie: 
accents, breathings, and quantities being 
marked, and yet w and 7 not always used. 
It would have been better to print, as in 
the Corpus, both a text in the actual signs 
used, and a transliteration in the ordinary 
style. Such a form as hepev is quite mis- 
leading, except to those who know more 
than users of this book will know. With 
the method I suggest, it will be less easy 
for a pupil to suppose, as they all seem to 
do, that the symbol (;) marks a question in 
Greek, and the absence of it a statement ; 
and many of the ambiguities in their well- 
meant compositions may be avoided. The 
selection of pieces is good. 


W.H. D. Rouse. 


Two Cuicaco UNIversity DEcENNIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The Meaning of éxi ris oxnvyns in writers of 
the fourth century. By Roy C. Ftick- 
INGER. 1902. Pp. 16. 

The Introduction of Comedy into the City 
Dionysia. By Epwarp Capps. 1903. 
Pp. 30. 


Mk. FLIcKINGER is under a misapprehension 
as to what his evidence can prove. Let us 
assume that in the four Poetics passages 
é.7.¢. may be roughly translated ‘at scenic 
contests,’ ‘at the performance,’ or even that 
(as he says) o. actually means ‘ perform- 
ance.’ This proves nothing at all as to the 
original sense of the expression, which may 
have been just the same as our ‘on the 
stage’ and have been subsequently by 
usage weakened into indistinctness. Hence 
the whole argument of this paper falls to 
the ground. On the other hand, as I seem 
first to have appealed to the phrase é.7.c. as 
bearing on the stage controversy, I should 
like to say that I am less confident now as 
to its meaning literally on the stage. Cer- 
tainly there are‘ uses of émé with the geni- 
tive which go to show that it may mean at 
or near the o., 2.e, the background, as Dr. 
Dorpfeld contends. Such grammatical evi- 
dence does really assist the judgment. 
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The chief conclusions of Prof. Capps are 
first that Epicharmus, Magnes, and Chion- 
ides were contemporaries, though Epicharmus 
was somewhat the older in years and as an 
author : (does Mr. Capps really explain the 
oA mporepos of Aristotle?) then that we 
may put the first victory of Magnes ‘some 
years before 472, possibly into the eighties, 
and Chionides might easily have competed 
in the official contests as early as the year 
recorded by Suidas, 488 or 487’: finally 
‘that the dramatic and lyric choregia was 
established in the year 502/1, and that the 
first comic contest at the Dionysia took 
place in 487/6.’ These points are main- 
tained with much ingeruity, resting as the 
latter ones do on rather elaborate combin- 
ations of the data furnished by imperfect 
inscriptions. The method is a little perilous 
and we must for the present suspend our 
judgment as to the details. Added to the 
paper is a reconstruction of the catalogue of 
victors (C.J.A. ii. 977) with Prof. Capps’ 
restorations, 

HeErRBerT RICHARDS. 


De Infinitivi apud Plinium minorem usu. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. Pa1Lippus MENNA. 
Rostock, 1902. Pp. 152. 

Tuis work exhibits the worst features of its 

class. The exx. of infinitival uses taken 

from other authors are quite superfluous 
except where they really supplement 

Draeger and Schmidt: this is frequently 

not the case, and the Justin quotations 

appear to come direct from Wentzel’s dis- 
sertation, mentioned in the preface. The 
facts are stated in so confused a form that 
the book is practically useless. In the 
midst of a list of words which take the acc. 
and inf. in Pliny I see (p. 29) ratio. On 
examining the author’s account of the usage 
I find ‘ Acc. Inf. non exstat ap. Plin,’ and 
then the statement that Plin. is very fond 
of the phrase ratio constat. So any index 
will tell us, but it has nothing to do with 
the infinitivi apud Pl. min. usus. I could 
give many similar exx. Two pages later, 
we come to the use of adjectives governing 
acc. and inf. The first on the list is 
acerbum : the passage cited for it is given 
in full, and it runs thus: quam triste hoc 
ipsi, quam a. mihi, s1 is—inhabilis studiis 
fuerit. On p. 15 Ovid Her. 7. 164 (quid 
crimen dicis praeter amasse meum) is cited as 
parallel to such expressions as mewm uelle, 
meum ridere. On p. 39 we find 8. 18.1 cited 
as an ex. of the acc. and inf. after creditur : 
the infin. here obviously depends on falswm 
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est, as the author himself recognises on 
p- 32. It is sheer perversity to admit (p. 23) 
that concurrit is used impersonally in Cic., 
and then call the use personal in 4. 15. 6 
concurrit autem ut sit eodem anno quaes- 
tor... . Asinius Bassus. 

The classified enumeration of Pliny’s 
gerunds and gerundives (pp. 107-133) is 
much more satisfactory as regards clearness 
of statement. But is such an enumeration 
of any value ? Watrer C, Summers. 





Latin Hexameter Verse: An Aid to Composi- 
tion. By S. E. Winsotr, M.A., a Master 
at Christ’s Hospital. Methuen. xiv + 
266 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Tue teacher who has found it comparatively 
easy to explain and illustrate the principles 
of Elegiacs usually finds it a different thing 
to teach hexameters. So long as there was 
plenty of time for these compositions, given 
a good ear, it was possible to learn and to 
teach ; but now our time for what the great 
public believes to be useless, has become so 
circumscribed, that our only chance to do 
anything is to be systematic. So far as I 
know, this is the first book in English 
which attempts to systematize the teaching 
of hexameters for practical purposes ; and it 
contains just the information which is 
needed. A long chapter is given to the 
pauses, in which the principles of the pause 
are discussed, each pause examined as to its 
effect, and statistics of its frequency given. 
The same method is adopted for the Caesura, 
the Beginning and End of the Verse, the Meet- 
ing of Vowels and Elisions, Metrical Conve- 
niences (commonly called ‘tips’) Rhythmical 
Structures, and Descriptive Verse. Each 
chapter has a set of exercises, with refer- 
ences to the sections which they illustrate ; 
and a key is to be published. I have used 
the book, and found that it is good for its 
practical purpose. From this point of 
view, the only criticism I would offer is, 
that it is long to work through as a whole, 
and it may be doubted whether a short 
selection from the exercises would be enough 
to make its lessons lasting except for the 
clever. In another respect the book is 
both useful and interesting. It does not 
confine itself to Virgil, but is in fact a 
history of the Latin Hexameter, whose 
development can be traced from the rude 
jingles of the pioneers to the monotonous 
echoes of Virgil’s successors. It should be 
in the hands of every classical teacher, and 
would prove a stimulating study for anybody 
with taste for versifying. W. H. D. R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ZEUS. 


THE view put forward by Miss Janet Case 
in the C.R. for March 1904 is one which 
I have long held and taught as I had opportu- 
nity. As scholars do not read translations I 
may refer to the Introduction to Prometheus 
Bound in my translation of Aeschylus, pub- 


lished in 1890 (Kegan Paul). Iam glad to 
learn from Miss Case that the hypothesis has 
the authority of Dissen. 
L. CAMPBELL. 
8S. AnprRBA, ALAssio, ITALY. 
March 16, 1994. 


VERSION, 


SHIRLEY’S 
‘NO ARMOUR AGAINST FATE!’ 


Tue glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at Jast must yield ; 
They harm but one another still ; 
Karly or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they pale captives creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Swell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


Edinburgh. 


SECUNDUM SCHEMA METRICUM 
PINDARI CARM. OLYMP. XII. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DORPFELD'S 7ROY. 


Troja und Ilion ; Ergebnisse der Ausgrabung- 
en in den vorhistorischen und historischen 
Schichten von Ilion, 1870-1894. Von W. 
DorrreLtp, unter Mitwirkung von A. 
Briickner, H. von Fritze, A. Gotze, H. 


Schmidt, W. Wilberg, H. Winnefeld. 
Pp. xviii., 652 ; 76 plates and 471 cuts in 
text. Athens: Beck and Barth, 1902. 
Mk, 40. 


Here we have, within the compass of two 
handy volumes, a complete and scientific 
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account of many years of excavations, and 
an adequate if concise discussion of their 
results. In these days we are s0 accus- 
tomed to the production of expensive and 
unwieldy folios for such a purpose that it 
is useful to notice how it has been possible 
to set so excellent an example ; although 
the site is not an extensive one—the whole 
area is comprised in a space less than 200 
metres square—the complication of its 
architectural remains and of its various 
strata call for all the resources of ingenuity 
to make them intelligible. Of the plans 
only one, the general plan on a scale | : 500, 
is folded more than once; all the rest, 
except the section, are comprised within 
the space of a two-page opening of the 
book. In the general plan the various 
strata are distinguished by special colours ; 
but each of the more important strata is 
also accorded a special plan, on a scale 
1 : 800, in which the walls belonging to it 
are coloured, and the rest left in outline. 
This admirable system makes it possible 
to realise at a glance all that belongs to 
any one stratum, while it is also possible, 
on the spot, to pick out any wall marked on 
the plan from among the earlier and later 
structures that surround it. The sections, 
which are so arranged as to show all the 
most characteristic buildings of the various 
levels, enable us to understand how the nine 
strata sloped up on the sides of the hill in 
parallel lines towards the central plateau, 
and how, when this central plateau was cut 
away to make room for the great precinct of 
Athena in Ruman times, all above the 
fifth stratum was destroyed, while, on the 
sides of the hill, the magnificent walls of the 
sixth city remained intact. Incidentally, 
we see also why it was that the earlier 
excavations of Schliemann, which attacked 
the heart of the hill, could only come upon 
the Roman remains and the earlier strata 
beneath them, notably the walls of the 
second ‘city ; while the walls of the sixth 
city, that Mycenaean and Homeric Troy 
which it was the dream of Schliemann’s life 
to discover, were reserved by a cruel irony 
of fate until after his death. 

The first section of the book is the narra- 
tive of the excavations; this is very in- 
structive, especially as a warning against 
the danger of trenching on a large scale be- 
fore the nature of the site and of the build- 
ings upon it has been thoroughly ascertained. 
The second section, which comprises about 
half of the whole work, is Prof. Dérpfeid’s 
architectural description of the walls and 
buildings belonging to the various strata. 
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The clearness and completeness of this 
description leave nothing to be desired ; some 
120 detailed plans and photographs make it 
possible to follow every detail. In the illus- 
trations an excellent device is adopted to 
assist the reader in identifying the various 
structures referred to in the text; small 
reference letters are actually printed on the 
photograph itself. Some prejudice may be 
felt against this on artistic grounds; but 
the effect of the pictures is hardly, if at all, 
impaired, while their usefulness is doubled. 
There are so many points of interest in these 
chapters that it is difficult to select ; perhaps 
the most instructive is Prof. Dérpfeld’s com- 
ment on the curious projections that occur 
in the town walls and terrace walls of the 
sixth city. 1t is satisfactory to note that 
he rejects the hypothesis that these, even in 
origin, have anything to do with defence. 
He regards them, at Troy at least, as a 
purely decorative feature, and suggests, 
after pointing out their occurrence, in a 
more primitive form, both at Tiryns and 
elsewhere in Greece and in mud-brick walls in 
Egypt, that they originally marked the 
junction of various stretches of wall built 
separately. As to the walls of the lower 
town, he remarks that the slope, often of 
45° or so, was the only safe one for fortitica- 
tion walls built of small stones. It is true 
that one can walk up them; but this would 
not matter, as the upper part was a vertical 
wall of brick. But the whole of this section 
is invaluable, both as a record of facts and 
as a study in method. One feels through- 
out that, while no one but the author could 
have treated the material in so masterly a 
way, he has, by his clear exposition, made 
such work easier for all future archae- 
ologists. 

Dr. Schmidt’s section on the pottery, 
which only occupies about 80 pages, natur- 
ally makes no claim to be exhaustive ; this 
is the less necessary, as most of the objects 
have already been published and a com- 
plete catalogue—fully illustrated, it is to 
be hoped—is promised. Here we only have 
a summary of types, of forms of vases and 
of ornament. It is clear and satisfactory 
for its purpose, and will meet the needs of all 
except specialists. The same may be said of 
the section on the minor antiquities, of 
metal, stone, bone, clay, etc, which are 
treated by Dr. Gétze: most of the objects 
have already been published ; but this care- 
ful revision of the evidence as to their com- 
parative date will be very useful. One 
naturally turns first to the famous ‘treasure 
of Priam.’ According to the latest views, 
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this must have been placed in a niche of the 
wall of the second city, in its third period. 
The key never existed ; what looked like one 
was merely a bronze knife with a lump of 
metal attached to it ; but the treasure may 
have been in a chest. It does not, however, 
belong to the remains of any house or 
palace. 

The sections on sculptures in marble and 
terra-cotta, on the inscriptions, and on the 
coins of Ilium by Dr. Winnefeld, Dr. A. 
Briickner, and Dr. H. von Fritze respec- 
tively, deal entirely with Hellenistic or 
Roman times, and so have little relation to 
the rest of the book, though they contain a 
good deal that is of interest. Dr. Winne- 
feld’s account of the various tumuli merely 
summarises the inconclusive results of 
earlier excavations. He does not include 
Choban Tepeh, described by Mr. Calvert in 
J.H.S. xvii. p. 319; it is one of the few in 
which we have any investigation of clandes- 
tine discoveries, made at the time by a com- 
petent authority. Dr. Briickner writes about 
the history of Troy; the question of the 
people to whom the intrusive ‘ boss-pottery’ 
(Biickel-Keramik) of the seventh city be- 
longs is treated in a special note by Dr. H. 
Schmidt. Apart from this, the matter most 
fully discussed is the temple of Athena and 
its curious relation to the Locrians. 

The final section, on Homeric Troy, is 
written by Prof. Dérpfeld, and is the only 
part of the bouk which is likely to provoke 
much criticism. Even the most confirmed 
sceptic can no longer doubt that the 
magnificent walls of the sixth period, which 
belong to a city contemporary with the 
Mycenaean age in Greece, must represent 
the Troy of theIliad. Yet we have a warn- 
ing against the search for too literal con- 
firmation of the poetical story in Schlie- 
mann’s premature identification of the 
lowest walls and houses of the second city, 
which was a thousand years or so earlier, as 
dating from the time when Helen ‘ fired the 
topless towers of Ilium.’ Again, no one who 
has been to Troy can fail to see the appro- 
priateness of setting the gods to watch the 
combat from Ida and from Samothrace, the 
two snow mountains that dominate the 
horizon, one on either side. A familiar 
acquaintance with Troy and its neighbour- 
hood has led Prof. Dirpfeld far beyond such 
general considerations, and has enabled 
him, with the greatest ingenuity to identify 
many of the features of the Homeric land- 
scape, and the scene of many episodes of the 
Iliad. For example, he suggests that the 
place of the attack of Patroclus on the 
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walls, beside the wild fig-tree, is just 
where the wall is weakest in construction 
and most assailable, and where there is a hill 
outside the wall on the west. In this case 
indeed he admits that the coincidence may 
be accidental. But where he quotes the 
existence of houses within the walls of the 
sixth city, better built than we find in any 
other citadel of the Mycenaean age, as a 
confirmation of the local knowledge with 
which the poet describes houses such as 
those of Hector or Paris, it is difficult to 
follow his argument. He does not, surely, 
regard any part of the Iliad as contemporary 
with the sixth city; and tradition could 
hardly have recorded such details as this. 
Prof. Doérpfeld himself admits that the 
numbers of the attacking and defending 
forces must have been grossly exaggerated ; 
the sixth city could not have held a tenth of 
the Trojan garrison. But why should 
other matters be taken more literally? 
Even apart from the inconsistencies in the 
various episodes of the Iliad and of other 
tales of Troy, there is surely no need to 
interpret Homeric topography with an 
exactness that cannot be attempted without 
difficulty even in the case of Thucydides, not 
to speak of Herodotus. 

The book concludes with a list of 660 
paotographs recording every detail of the 
site, which may be obtained from the Ger- 
man [nstitute. 

The work is dedicated to the Emperor of 
Germany, who with enlightened generosity 
provided the funds both for the completion 
of the excavatious and for their publication. 
Alike in the Preface and throughout the 
work the most loyal acknowledgment is 
accorded to Schliemann, the dream of whose 
life it was to discover that Homeric Troy 
which he was never destined to see; the 
present volumes form a worthy memorial of 
his aspiration. 

E. A. GARDNER. 


SCOTT’S PORTRAITURES OF 
J. CAESAR. 


Portraitures of Julius Caesar. By F. J. 
Scorr. Longmans Green & Co., London 
and New York. 1903. Pp. xii, 183. Thirty- 
seven plates and forty-nine cuts. 21s. net. 


Tus book is an attempt by an American 
writer who is neither archaeologist, scholar, 
nor numismatist to deal with a question 
involving knowledge of all three subjects. 
Naturally therefore flaws of method are 
conspicuous, notably in the treatment of 
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numismatic evidence and the inclusion of 
modern portraits of Caesar as of real icono- 
graphic value. Though the coins ‘issued 
near the end of his dictatorship bear the 
assumed effigy of his head in profile upon 
them,’ and are ‘not traditions but hard 
facts’ (p. 11), they are described as ‘ a motley 
shabby lot’ (p. 13), ‘the miserable coins’ 
(p. 73), and the author finds that some in 
the British Museum ‘ seem nearly duplicates 
of those in Paris and Naples,’ and ‘are 
well-preserved specimens of very old coins’ 
(p. 170). The reason for including ideal 
portraits is given on p. 105: ‘ As we cannot 
find any authentic data to prove or disprove 
the antiquity of any of the busts,—that is, 
to prove them to be of Caesar’s own time— 
I include all that are admirable in them- 
selves.’ Two heads by the author himself, 
reproduced on Pls. I and XX XVII, appar- 
ently come under this head, as does a ‘ curte- 
de-visite’photograph found in a’shop in Blois’ 
(p. 74). This iconographic creed receives 
yet fuller expression on p. 68: ‘Whether a 
bust or statue is made from life, or is a com- 
posite work made after death from portraits 
made during the life, modified and influenced 
by information to be gained from acquaint- 
ances of the subject, and from the literature 
of his time, is not so vital a difference as to 
insure the supreme value of the former, 
or to prove the inferior value of the latter.’ 

The author classifies the mass of existing 
portraits under three heads, the conventional- 
imperial, the executive, and the thinker, 
grouping the rest under the head of mis- 
cellaneous (pp. 77-8). Of these eighty-four 
portraits some twenty-three are admit- 
tedly modern, but ‘the line of division 
is too shadowy to allow pedantry concern- 
ing the degrees of their antiquity to be 
authoritative to open-minded seekers for the 
semblance of our Julius’ (p. 100). It is, 
however, of the greatest value to the archaeo- 
logist to tind authentic portraits adequately 
figured, often for the first time, but a word 
of protest must be entered against the 
numerous charcoal sketches by the author, 
which for iconographic purposes are practi- 
cally useless. 

It is impossible to speak in detail of more 
than one or two portraits, but certain points 
call for notice. Mr. Scott is greatly to be 
congratulated on hisdiscovery of the Caesar of 
the Zresoria, (Pl. XIX) the only one among 
his identifications of real importance. Its 
affinities with the Chiaramonti head (Pls. [V 
and XVI) are obvious, but it is infinitely 
the finer as a work of art, though the author 
apparently considers the latter the more 
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valuable. The bad taste of the remark on 
p. 112, that ‘the titled custodian of the 
“Tresoria ” in 1899 was as ignorant of it 
as a King of Congo’ does not, unfortunately, 
stand alone, and is the more regrettable 
from the courtesy which the writer clearly 
received from the authorities at Florence. 
The Chiaramonti bust (Pl. X) has no claim 
to be considered a portrait of Caesar, still 
less the British Museum medallions, (pp. 
168-9) which are not antique, nor do they 
represent the same person, nor, finally, is 
either of Caesarean character. Neither are 
the three gems figured on Pl. XXIV 
Caesarean ; they {have no relation to each 
other, still less to Julius Caesar. The 
Museum head is adequately dealt with, 
but the remark on p. 167 that the forehead 
is not Caesar’s forehead, as proved by the 
coins, is not borne out by some of the best, 
that, for example, on Pl. III (4 1 of 
Octavius, struck in Gaul), which bears a 
striking resemblance to the Museum por- 
trait hitherto apparently unnoticed. 

The chapter on Caesar’s life contains 
certain inaccuracies, apart from its inade- 
quate character. Caesar received control 
of the Department of Woods and Forests, 
as Mr. Scott modernises this proconsular 
office, as consul-elect in B.c. 60, not as consul 
in 59, as stated on p. 27. The phrase First 
Consul (p. 51 et saepe) is meaningless ; its 
duality was the essence of the consulship. 
Moreover, the story of his capture by pirates, 
told at length by Suetonius and Plutarch, is 
given without a word as to its probably 
apocryphal character. 

The book is disfigured by glaring mis- 
prints of which ‘equinus Caesaris’ (p. 55) 
for ‘equus, ‘parente’ for ‘ parenti’ 
(ibid.), Zeuxipos (p. 56), ‘ Plineus’ (p. 56), 
Dyrachium (p. 36), ‘Ludivisi’ (passim), 
‘Townle’ (p. 169), are random examples. 
The sentences are often ungrammatical : 
‘One needs make no apology’ (p.1); ‘The 
type...are found’ (p. 62) ; ‘The constant mis- 
conception. . . reverberate’ (p. 51); while 
‘histrionic’ obviously stands for ‘historic’ 
in the sentence (p. 4) ‘a vast mass of histri- 
onic study in modern museums.’ Of the 
style a few specimens will suffice: ‘an 
octupus-like (sic) oligarchy ’(p. 48) ; ‘ Begin- 
ning by lawful efforts to remove its tumors 
and its barnacles from the republic’ (p. 49) ; 
‘The Syrian King dallied with palaver’ 
(p. 38) ; ‘ The Senate exuded with adulation ’ 

. 29). 

The book is, on the whole, a failure, the 
more lamentable from the author’s evident 
enthusiasm for his subject and the labour 
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of years ungrudgingly spent. With such 
opportunities of travel and research and 
some archaeological training a book of 
real importance might have been written, but 
ignorance of method and proportion—and, 
it may be added, of English—has greatly 
injured what might under other conditions 
have proved a valuable contribution to 
Caesarean literature. 
KartuarInzk A. McDowatt. 


BESNIER’S (LE TIBERINE AND 
DE REGIONE PALELIGNORUM. 


(1) Lilie Tibérine dans Vantiquité par 
Maurice Brsnier (Bibliothéque des Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 
Ixxxvii. Paris: A. Fontemoing, Editeur. 
1902. Pp. iv, 358. 12 fr. 50 c.) 

(2) De Regione Paelignorum. Thesim 
Facultati Litterarum Parisiensi _pro- 
ponebat Mavricius Brsnrer.  Lutetiae 
Parisiorum, apud Fontemoing bibliopolam. 
1902. Pp. 130. 


THE first of these two books is almost the 
last volume which has appeared in the well- 
known series to which it belongs. It is the 
first monograph of any considerable length 
which deals with the island of the Tiber asa 
whole, und the treatment of the subject is 
careful and exhaustive. In fact, there is 
a certain amount of repetition in quotations 
and references, and, if anything, the book 
errs on the side of diffuseness. But it is 
more than a welcome contribution to the 
literature of an important subject, inasmuch 
as it summarizes and extracts the essence of 
all that has been written upon it previously ; 
and Professor Lanciani hails it (Atheneum, 
Feb. 7, 1903, p. 184) as ranking ‘among 
the best and most perfect monographs pub- 
lished in recent years.’ Of original topo- 
graphical research there is, it is true, but 
little: for the island is covered with 
mediaeval and modern buildings, and the 
‘list of ruins and objects of antiquity still 
in situ on the island of the Tiber’ which is 
given as Appendix III (p. 338) is (not 
through any fault of the author’s) a very 
meagre one. The greatest part of the work 
thus consists in the collection and evaluation 
of the many passages in the classical 
authors which bear upon the subject, and of 
the observations of mediaeval and modern 
topographers. 

Of the four books into which it is divided 
the first deals with the history of the island 
in antiquity—the legend of its formation 
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from the corncrop from the Ager Tar- 
quiniorum, thenceforth the Campus Martius: 
in which M. Besnier sees this amount of 
truth (1) that the island, though not ex- 
clusively formed of river deposit, like the 
Isola Sacra at the mouth of the Tiber, has 
been in the past (and still is) much altered 
in conformation after every flood (2) that 
the island formed no part of the city until 
the period of the Republic. Then we come 
to the arrival of the serpent of Aesculapius 
in 293 B.c., and the decoration of the island 
so as to give it the form of a ship—though 
the date at which this was carried out is 
quite uncertain, and the completion of the 
representation by the erection of an obelisk 
to represent the mast dates from the 
Imperial period. The texts and inscriptions 
dealing with the island are next discussed in 
their historical reference: and finally we 
come to the difficult question of the 
mediaeval name of the island — insula 
Lycaonia. This first occurs in certain Acts 
of Martyrs which, according to Mgr. 
Duchesne, cannot be dated later than the 6th 
century. M. Besnier dismisses the various 
theories that have been suggested to account 
for the name, and conjectures that it came 
from a statue of Lycaonia on the Pons 
Cestius, which was reconstructed in 370 A.D., 
i.e. about the time at which the province of 
Lycaonia was formed. 

The second book deals very fully with the 
two bridges—the Pons Fabricius and the 
Pons Cestius—which connect the island 
with the left and right banks of the river 
respectively. Mommsen’s theory that the 
Pons Sublicius took advantage of the exist- 
ence of the island is rightly rejected. 

The third book deals with the temple of 
Aesculapius. No actual remains of it exist, 
but its site is fixed by the discovery of in- 
scriptions and by considerations of space as 
identical with that of the church of 8S. 
Bartholommeo, which contains fourteen 
ancient columns of granite and marble, and 
other architectural fragments—notably two 
highly decorated Corinthian bases (support- 
ing the third column on each side). 

Further, in the course of the construction 
of the Tiber embankment at the north end 
of the Pons Fabricius in 1885-7, a large 
number of ex-votos in terracotta were dis- 
covered, which must have had some con- 
nexion with the temple. The /avissae bad 
evidently grown to such an extent that it 
was necessary to make an extension of 
them on the farther side of the Tiber: but, 
as M. Besnier complains, they were not 
systematically explored, and the lack of 
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proper supervision enabled the workmen to 
remove and sell a large number of the 
terracottas. It is true that five or six 
hundred representative specimens are 
preserved in the storerooms of the Museo 
delle Terme, and will probably be visible to 
the public before long: but it is not easy to 
understand why the Government should not 
have retained the rest, and itself sold the 
duplicates, thus making a welcome addition 
to the funds available for archaeological ex- 
vavation. 

The last book deals with the secondary 
cults which had a place upon the island— 
Jupiter Jurarius, Veiovis, Semo Sancus, 
Faunus, Tiberinus : and the book concludes 
with full appendices. There is no subject 
index, but its place is supplied by a full 
table of contents. It may appear ungracious 
to dwell on a certain number of errors— 
partly mistakes in detail, partly mere mis- 
prints and mis-quotations, which have not 
been noticed in the list of errata. Absolute 
accuracy seems almost unattainable in these 
matters, or at any rate isvery rarely attained ; 
but it is none the less the reviewer’s duty to 
demand it. I therefore give a list of those I 
have noticed (besides those which figure in 
the author's list of Errata), which does not 
pretend to be exhaustive. 

On p. iii. of the preface, M. Besnier states 
that the Jast great flood of the Tiber took 
place in summer 1901 ; the date was, as a 
matter of fact, the beginning of December 
1900. Apropos of the debate which then 
arose, in which the possibility of suppressing 
the island altogether was discussed and 
actually recommended by a_ ministerial 
commission, it may be well to state that 
it has fortunately been found possible by 
dredging the left arm of the river, which 
had silted up owing to the mistaken direc- 
tion given to the current by the modern 
embankment works, and correcting the course 
of the river by low walls, to keep both arms 
full of water!: so that in the recent flood of 
December 1903 the left channel showed 
almost no signs of silting up. 

With regard to the hypothetical restoration 
of the island given in pt. ii. of Boissard’s 
Topographia Urbis Romae (the first edition 
of which, by the way, was published in 1597- 
1602; while the correct reference for the 
plate is not t. ii. p. 13, for the lettering on 
it is I. 3, the I being the signature of the 
folio), it does not seem to huve been noticed 
{Besnier p. 38) that, whether it is due to 
Ligorio or no, it appears first in a plate after 

' See L. Beltrami, Per la Sistemazione definitiva 
del Tevere Urbano (in Nuova Antologia, 1 Feb. 1902). 
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Du Perac (‘ego Stephanus Du Perac 
Parisiensis huius insulae_ descriptionem 
typis mandavi ’) which is no. 23 in the copy 
of the Speculum Urbis Romae which was in 
Mr. Quaritch’s possession a few years ago, 
and has since been sold to an American col- 
lector.2 There is too much difference in 
detail between this and the restoration given 
in Cod. lat. Vat. 3439 f. 42 for one to be 
inclined to attribute them to « common 
origin. Du Perac reproduces at the top of 
this engraving the inscription Kaibel 7.G./. 
966 (cf. Besnier p. 214) adding ‘ reperta est 
in hac insula eo loci ubi nunc est templum 
diuo Bartholomaeo sacrum.’ 

On p. 81, n. 3, (as also on p. 292, n. 2) 
42 should be 142 ; and it should have been 
added that vol. ii. of Venuti is being cited. 

On p. 84 n. 2, Jordan Topogr. d. St. Rom. 
t. ii. p. 295, notes 12 et 13, is a wrong refer- 
ence, 

On p. 102, n. 1, Vitellia is a mistake for 
Visellia. 

On p. 125, notes 2, 4 Jordan op. cit. t. i. 
should be t. i. 1. 

On p. 145, n. 3, Liv. ii. 31 is a wrong 
reference. 

On p. 153, n. 1, nedlasdam should be 
nullasdun. 

On p. 165, n. 1, 23, 405 ; 23, 431 should 
be connected by a hyphen, for all the in- 
scriptions between these two numbers 
belong to the gens Ogulnia. 

On p. 217, n. 1, the reference to Notizie 
degli Scavi is incorrect. 
On p. 221, n. 2, 

adorando. 

On p. 233, n. 3 and 334, no. 52 
schenke should be Wethgeschenke. 

On p. 263, n. 3 in arce is twice repeated. 

On p. 291, n. 7, a rather more definite 
reference than C./.Z. i. 2° ed. might have 
been given. 

On p. 297, n. 4 the first two words of the 
quotation ‘igneam defendit aestatem capel- 
lis’ are unnecessarily transposed. 

On p. 298, n. 6, 130 is a mistake for 136, 

On p. 314, n. 3, tres wentes orientales is 
surely a misprint. 

On p. 332 (Bibliography, Appendix 1) 
W.-A. Becker’s Topographie was published in 
1843: and on p. 333 the references to the 
Bullettino Comunale numbered 20, 21 are 
both incorrect, while, in the fourth line from 
the bottom, un mano votivo is a solecism 
(which has already occurred on p. 231, p. 4) 
which could be more easily excused in an 
English author. 

2 Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List, No. 135, p. 119 
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On p. 336 the reference to the folio (34’) 
of the volume of drawings of Giuliano da 
San Gallo (M. Besnier does not seem to 
realize that there were several San Gallo’s,! 
and that it is therefore necessary to distin- 
guish them) should have been given. ‘The 
volume, which bore the number xlix. 33, has 
(since the purchase of the Barberini library 
by the Vatican in 1902) become Cod. Barb. 
Lat., no. 4424. 

On p. 341, in the last paragraph, it is 
difficult to see how Ficoroni, in a book dated 
1730, could state that a discovery had oc- 
curred in 1749. The reference should be, as 
a fact, to no. 97 of the Notizie d’ Antichita 
taken from Ficoroni’s works printed in Fea’s 
Miscellanea, vol. i. p. 165, where the date is 
given as 1750. 

The second book is a good deal shorter, 
and is unfortunately, being a Thesis, written 
in Latin: the result being that the author 
is obliged, in order to express certain ideas 
without circumlocution, to make use of such 
utterly unclassical adjectives as ‘ praero- 
manus’ ‘praehistoricus’ and ‘ dialecticus’ 
{in the sense of ‘written in a dialect’). 
‘Incultus’ as the past participle of ‘incolo’ 
seems to lack authority, and as an adjective 
would meau the opposite of what the author 
intends (p. 36, fourth line from bottom). 
Such words as ‘chiliometra,’ ‘ grammata,’ 
etc., can only be excused by the necessities 
of the case. 

The present work is, it appears from the 
preface, only the forerunner of a more 
detailed work. Here the history of the 
Paeligni (in such small measure as they had 
a history which was distinct from that of 
the neighbouring tribes) is dealt with. 
Their territory comprised the middle part 
of the course of the Aternus and the valleys 
of its tributaries, the Sagittario, Gizio, etc., 
which are mostly mere torrents. The Aternus 
itself, though it is the largest and longest of 
the rivers that flow from the Apennines 
into the Adriatic, varies in volume with the 
different seasons of the year from 18 cubic 
metres per second to no less than 2790. 
The district is shut in by high mountains on 
all sides, except on the northeast, where the 
Aternus makes its way to the sea. The 
plain in which the two chief towns, Cor- 
finium and Sulmo (now Solmona) were 
situated, is fairly fertile, but cold and rainy 
in winter: the mountain tops are covered 
with snow for the greater part of the year. 
They were once clothed with forests, but, as 

1 Six members of the family are enumerated by 
Ferri, Disegni di Architelttura nella R. Galleria 
degli Uffizi, pp. xi. sq. 
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has been the case in so many parts of Italy, 
the trees have been cut down ruthlessly 
without any provision being made for reaf- 
forestation. 

The district has been inhabited from 
the stone age downwards, and some inter- 
esting palaeolithic finds have been made in 
it: but the Paeligni are not mentioned 
until 343 B.c. when according to Livy (vii. 
38) the Latins suddenly turned their arms 
against them instead of joining the Sam- 
nites against Rome—a_ story which 
Mommsen (History of Rome, i. 459 n.) 
refuses to accept. Ovid and Silius Italicus 
repeat the fable that Solymus, a comrade of 
Aeneas, founded Sulmo: but there is no 
truth in it, as far as we can tell. Festus 
tells us that they were Illyrians, but is 
probably misled by the similarity between 
Pélasgi and Paeligni. As far as we can 
tell, they belonged to the same Italic stock 
as their neighbours the Marsi (on the west) 
Vestini (on the northwest) Marrucini and 
Frentani (on the north and northeast) all 
of whom are called Sabelli, while on the 
south were the Samnites, and on the north 
the Sabines—all branches of the same 
stock. 

We find among the Paeligni tombs of the 
iron age of the same character as_ those 
discovered in the surrounding districts, and 
scanty remains of ‘Cyclopean’ ring walls 
which served as strongholds in time of war. 
The language also indicates this affinity : 
no less than 36 inscriptions in it have been 
found, which have been dealt with by Von 
Planta and Conway, from whose investiga- 
tions it results that the language stands 
between Oscan and Umbrian. None of 
them however belong to a date earlier than 
200 B.c. (except one, the only one which 
is written in non-Latin characters, aud 
which has not so far been interpreted) and 
most of them date from the last century 
of the Republic. In fact, so slowly 
did Roman influence spread in _ this 
mountainous and remote district even after 
it had become subject to Rome that, 
although Latin characters were used by 
the Paeligni from aut 200 B.c., the Latin 
language rarely occurs before the Imperial 
period. ‘Their life was simple, their towns 
only three in number—Corfinium, Sulmo, 
Superaequum—and of their institutions and 
government we know little. 

As we have seen, the first recorded 
episode in regard to the Paeligni must be 
treated as unhistorical: but in any case 
they seem to have come under the dominion 
of Rome at the end of the fourth century 
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B.C., and to have served so faithfully in her 
various wars that their valour became 
renowned. They joined, however, in the 
Social War—Corfinium, in fact, under the 
name of Italica, became the capital of the 
allies—and seem to have shared in the 
conspiracy of Catiline. In the war between 
Caesar and Pompey, Corfinium, which was 
held by Domitius Ahenobarbus, had to stand 
a siege from the former, but after a time 
surrendered, while Sulmo declared for him 
at once. In the Imperial period we hear 
little of the Paeligni from classical writers, 
except in so far as Sulmo figures as the 
birthplace of Ovid (whose gentile name is, 
in its termination, characteristic of the 
central Apennines), and inscriptions give us 
more information. We learn for instance 
that the first Paelignian who sat in the 
senate was Q. Varius Geminus, under 
Augustus. S. Pelinus, whose martyrdom is 
said to have occurred in 363 a.D., and 
to whom the church at Cortinium (near 
Pentima) is dedicated, is an eponymous 
saint whose existence M. Besnier rightly 
doubts. 

With regard to the topography of the 
district there is little to be said. The 
boundaries of the territory are difficult to 
fix exactly. Its extension beyond its natural 
limits to Interpromium is_ proved by 
epigraphic evidence. It is doubtful whether 
the high-road from Rome (the Via Valeria) 
went beyond Cerfennia, on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the territory of the Marsi, before 
the time of Claudius, who extended it to the 
mouth of the Aternus (for M. Besnier is 
probably right in preferring the authority 
of one of Claudius’ milestones (C.J.Z. ix. 
5973) to that of Strabo, who asserts that it 
already ran to Corfinium in his own time). 
Near Popoli it was joined by the Via 
Claudia Nova, which was also constructed 
by Claudius to connect the Via Valeria with 
the Via Salaria, which it left at Foruli 
(Civitatomassa) near Amiternum. 

Another road ran from Corfinium to 
Sulmo and thence to Beneventum. 

With regard to the three towns of the 
Paeligni, and the smailer villages which are 
known to us—Statulae, Betifulum, Lavernae, 
Interpromium and others whose sites are 
fixed but whose ancient names are as yet 
undiscovered, there is little to be said. The 
remains that are visible are scanty, though 
various discoveries have been made especially 
at Corfinium and Solmona : and it seems a 
pity that M. Besnier bas not given more of 
a résumé of what has been found, instead of 
contenting himself with references to the 
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Notizie degli Scavi. A short article by the 
same author on Sulmo, Patrie d’ Ovide, in 
the Mélanges Boissier, p. 57, does not 
altogether supply tbis want. 

There are in this work too various errors 
in detail, of which many are noticed in the 
Errata, but others have escaped detection. 
I give some specimens. 

On p. 42, n. 9, 167 should be 371. 

On p. 70, n. 2, Am. iii. 8 should be Am. 
iii. 15. 8. 

On p. 79, n. 3, Cic. Ad. Att. 8. 15 ‘am- 
bulando bellum fecerunt’ appears to be 
a wrong reference (cf. viii. 14. 1). 

On p. 102, 1. 7. @rovypov should be 
éravupov and |, 10. dpigwv should be dpifwv. 

On p. 110, 1. 5. dubidantum is an 
obvious misprint. 

On p. 123, n. 3, Jbid. 1887 p. 159 does 
not of course refer to Plin. Hist. Nat. but 
to the Notizie degli Scavi cited in note 1. 

An unpublished plan of the excavations 
at Corfinium in 1879 is given on p. 119, and 
there is a map of the district at the end, 
adapted from Kiepert’s map in C.J/.Z. ix. 
A larger one, with the heights of the chief 
mountains marked upon it, might have been 
given with advantage. It is also un- 
fortunate that in the map Aufidena is 
placed at Castel di Sangro, whereas in the 
text Mariani’s view, that it is to be placed 
at the modern Alfedena,? is accepted (pp. 
42, 112). 

The book is, however, a useful summary 
of what little is known with regard to the 
Paeligni, and a more detailed work on the 
subject from the same author would be 
welcome. 

Tomas Asupy, JUN. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
ASIA MINOR. 


Pergamon.—On the 6th November 1903 
a Herm of white marble, with bearded 
head, was found, broken in many fragments. 
The figure has since been restored, and is in 
all essentials complete. The head, which 
has three rows of formal curls over the 
forehead, is a Roman copy of a Greek work. 
It is over life size. On the shaft is an 
inscription as follows : 


eidnoers "AAkapeveos mepixadXés ayadpa, 
‘Eppav tov mpd mvAGv* etoato Lepyaptos. 


1 So spelt in the text: this is the usual spelling 
of the modern name, but in the map we find 
Alfidena. 
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The letters are of about the time of 
Hadrian. It is probable that this is a copy 
of the Hermes Propylaeos mentioned by 
Pausanias (i. 22. 8): xara 8 rHv éfodov 
aityy tH és axporodw ‘Epyjy, dv IporvAaov 
évopafovor, kat Xdpiras Swxparyv woumoat Tov 
Swhpovicxov A€yovor. We learn from the 
above inscription that the Herm wasa work 
of Alkamenes. Conze thinks that the 
inscription is trustworthy. The sculpture 
certainly has the character of a copy of a 
good 5th century work.! 

Cos.—The excavations were resumed in 
August 1903, The chief objects in view 
were the clearance of the middle terrace 
and the smaller temples and the examina- 
tion of the lower terrace. Some work was, 
however, done on the site of the large 
temple and the upper terrace. 

On the W. side of the large temple 
further excavation brought to light arcii- 
tectural fragments and some important 
inscriptions. Remains of an Ionic portico 
were found. 

In one of the smaller temples a cavity 
was discovered in the floor of the xaos, 
closed with a stone cover. It contained 
potsherds, bones of animals, and a late 
Doric capital. Its purpose is explained by 
an inscription (date about 300 B. c.) found 
in a Roman building near this temple: 
5ed6x Oar rae exxAy[oiat pic lacbar Ono[avpov] 
tor “AokAation Tap moAw év ToL valde Tod 
’"AokAlariov. The cavity therefore served 
as Asklepios’ strong room. In the inscrip- 
tion directions are given for keeping an 
account of the money deposited in the 
treasury. The expenses of the Festival of 
Asklepios are to be paid from this fund. 
Directions are further given for the safe- 
keeping of the treasury. The inscription 
contirms the view that this smaller temple 
was the older temple of Asklepios. 

The Roman building above mentioned 
was cleared, but there is nothing to fix its 
character. It must, however, have had 
some close connection with the temple. 

Near the altar was found an inscription, 
which perhaps belonged to an older altar. 
It reads : 


AAIO:AMEPA&E MAXAONOE EKATAE 


It is to be dated about 400 B.c. An 
inscription of the 4th century B. c., discov- 
ered in the Asklepieion, which records a 
decision of Coan arbitrators as to affairs of 
Telos, speaks of the restoration of this 
altar. 


1 Conze in Sitzungsber. d. berl. Akad. d. Wiss., 
1904, pp. 69 ff. 
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The fountain of Asklepios, which issued 
from a semicircular niche, was discovered. 
The water must have been very calcareous, 
for the wall was overlaid with a thick 
incrustation. 

In the W. half of the middle terrace 
wall was found a niche with remains of Ionic 
columns. Evidently a small chapel was 
situated here. On either side of this chapel 
were benches of stone; on one is an in- 
scription in honour of Queen Pythodoris of 
Pontos (cf. Strabo, xii. 556-569), on another 
the following : 


’Aokhariin Kaicapt SeBaoran wat “Yyiat 
kal ’Hrvdvy 6 tepeds airav dia Biov 
Tdtos Sreptivios “HpaxAetrov 
vids KopvnAtar Zevodav dido- 
pwparos [pirovepwr] didro- 
kaicap iroaéBacrtos diA0- 
matpis ddjov vids edvore Bis 
evepyéras Tas TaTpioos pws 
avéOnxev 


C. Stertinius Xenophon was physician to 
the Emperor Claudius. After the murder of 
the latter, he must have returned to Cos, 
and founded this chapel in honour of Nero. 
Another inscription refers to a dedication 
by this same person. 

Beyond the temples northwards lay a 
large open promenade, surrounded on three 
sides by porticoes decorated with statues. 
This was doubtless connected with the hydro- 
pathic institution. The porticoes, which 
were originally built in Hellenistic times, 
had evidently been restored, probably for 
the last time after the earthquake of 155 
after Christ. Behind the porticoes were 
remains of houses of the early and late 
Roman periods. 

In the course of the excavations a fine 
female head of Greek work, a head of 
Asklepios, and several good torsos were 
found. The number of terracotta statuettes, 
mostly in a fragmentary condition, was very 
large ; they range from the sixth century 
B.c. to Roman times. The inscriptions are, 
however, of the greatest importance. A 
fourth century inscription, mentioned above, 
records a decision of Coan arbiters as to 
affairs of the neighbouring island of Telos. 
Another (about 300 B.c.) directs that, on 
the motion of the égaynrai, the ancient laws 
relating to rites of purification be collected, 
and published in the Asklepieion and other 
sanctuaries, and also in the physicians’ 
quarter. A long inscription of the begin- 
ning of the second century B.c. deals with 
sacrifices to Aphrodité Pontia and Pandamos 
(cf. Michel, Recuet/, 720). The most note- 
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worthy inscription is a fully preserved 
decree about celebrations in ‘honour of the 
victory over the Gauls in 279 B.c. Others 
throw further light upon the expansion of 
the sanctuary, the importance of the Coan 
school of physicians, and the festivals in 
honour of Asklepios. Several answers to 
invitations to the Great Festival are pre- 
served, and honours granted by foreign 
states to Coan doctors are recorded.” 


2 Arch, Anzeiger, 1903, part 4. 
F. H. MarsHa tt. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES, 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiii. (1903), 
Part 2. 
1. K. T. Frost, The Statues from Cerigotto. 
plates ; four cuts.) 

Assigns the bronze Hermes to the Hellenistic 
period, beinginspired by Praxiteles, and not Scopaic; 
discusses two other bronzes, one a Polycleitan 
athlete in type, but not older than the Roman 
period, the other a third-century Hermes, not re- 
producing any particular style ; the marble statue 
he derives from a group Of aorpayadiCovres of 
Graeco-Roman date ; also discusses a bronze head 
reproducing a third-century philosophic type. 

2. E. J. Goodspeed, Alexandrian Hexameter Frag- 
ments. (Plate.) 

A papyrus with fragments of hexameters, prob- 
ably from a poem of the Alexandrine school. 

3. R. M. Dawkins, Pottery from Zakro. (387 cuts.) 

Publishes pottery from Mr, Hogarth’s excava- 
tions in 1902 (cf. Brit. Sch. Annual, vii., and 
J.H.S. xxii, p. 333); examples of Kamaraes and 
Mycenaean painted wares, which seem to be con- 
temporary ; found partly in pits, partly in houses. 

4, E. N. Gardiner, Notes on the Greek Foot-Race. 
(15 cuts. ) 

(1) Arrangement of Stadium, on evidence of 
recent discoveries ; methods of starting in foot- 
race, and manner of running. (2) Evidence of 
vase-paintings: attitude of starter, style of run- 
ning, and manner of turning in diavdos; the 
armed foot-race and methods of running it ; the 
lighter side of Greek athletics. 

5. J. E. Harrison, Mystica Vannus Iacchi. (18 cuts.) 

Nature of the vannus or winnowing-fan (Alkvov), 
its shape and use ; sense in which called ‘ mystic’ ; 
connection with cult of Iacchos. It was used as 
a cradle (¢.g. for Dionysos) and a basket for first- 
fruits, as well as for winnowing, and must be dis- 
tinguished from the mrvov (shovel) and xéotxvov 
(sieve) ; it was mystic in the double sense of puri- 
fying and promoting fertility (hence appearing in 
marriage-processions) ; being used in making cereal 
intoxicants, it was associated with Dionysos, and 
so with lacchos. 

6. G. Dickins, Some points with regard to the 
Homeric House. (7 cuts.) 

Deals with difficulties in Od. xxii. 126-177, 
especially the internal arrangement of the uéyapor, 
and proposes to place the women’s quarters ad- 
joining the men’s. The dpao@vpn led from the 

uéyapov to the @dAauo, across the Aavpn, from 
which a narrow passage (pdyes) led to the @d¢Aauos 
érAwy beyond the other @dAauor. 


(Two 
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7. A.J. B. Wace, Recent Excavations in Asia Minor. 
(22 cuts. ) 

(1) Pergamum: German exploration of Agora 
and surrounding parts. (2) Ephesus: Austrian 
excavations on site of theatre, road to harbour, and 
Roman forum ; interesting finds of bronzes and 
marble sculpture. (3) Miletus: exploration of 
site of theatre by Dr. Wiegand, and of great south 
gate leading to Branchidae. 

E. Strong, Three Sculptured Stclai at Lyme 
Park. (3 plates.) 

All three brought from Athens in 1812: (1) stele 
of Melisto and Epigenes, a beautiful example of 
the fifth-century sepulchral stele ; (2) stele of Ar- 
kesis, about 400 B.c.; (3) stele of actor represented 
as studying a mask. 

9. Notices of Books. 
Rules, Proceedings, ete. 


ioe) 


American Journal of Archaeology, 2nd Ser. 
vii. No. 4. Oct.-Dec. 1903. 


1. F. W. Shipley : Certain sources of corruption in 
Latin MSS (concluded). 

Deals with errors of conscious emendation, with 
spelling and pronunciation of Latin as result of 
phonetic changes of Middle Ages, and gives mis- 
cellaneous examples of cumulative growth of 
error. 

M. L. Earle: The supplementary signs of the 
yreek Alphabet. 

Deals with ¢, x, and y, and the question of their 
Eastern or Western origiv, their arrangement in 
the alphabet, and equivalence, based on evidence 
collected since Kirchhoff wrote ; agrees with Prof. 
E. Gardner in regarding them as introduced from 
the East (sc. Miletus) into the West. 


to 


3. E. von Mach: Hermes Diskobolos. (One cut.) 
Points out errors in Habich’s conclusions drawn 
from Vaticau statue (Friederichs-Wolters 465), 
though agrees with him in identifying as Hermes 
Diskobolos ; publishes a R. F. vase in Boston with 
figure resembling the statue. 
4, Archaeological discussions (J. M. Paton). 


Also a supplementary part with Anaual Reports, 
1902—03. 

Athenische Mittheilungen, xxviii. (1903). 
Parts 1—2. 

The whole two parts, with the exception of a pre- 
liminary obituary notice of Hans von Prott by H. 
Schrader, are devoted to an account of the recent 
excavations in the tombs on the Acropolis of Thera, 
by E. Pfuhl, illustrated by forty-five plates and 
eighty-three cuts. The subject is treated under 
four heads: (1) Description of cemetery and diary 
of excavations; (2) Account of the finds; (3) 
Positions and forms of tombs, and their evidence on 
burial-customs and tomb-cults ; (4) origin and chro- 
nology of finds. 

For the general reader the most interesting sec- 
tions are (2) and (4), which are here briefly summar- 
ised. The finds consisted almost entirely of archaic 
pottery, painted and unpainted, the latter including 
a new type of pithoi and amphorae, the pithoi being 
probably of Cretan origin, and various cooking- 
vessels. Local wares may be recognised by uniformity 
of clay and technique ; they are more important for 
forms than decoration, including a new metallic 
type of amphora; the imitation of metal is general, 
the decoration confined to simple geometrical pat- 
terns, but nearly all the pottery is of late date. A 
large proportion is of Cretan origin, of coarse granular 
clay with thin slip and the same kind of decoration 
as the local ware, but sometimes shewing Mycenaean 
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influence. 


Among other fabrics are various Ionic 


wares, ‘ Rhodian’ and ‘Samian,’ Euboean and Attic 
(ranging from Dipylon to B. F.), ‘ Proto-Corinthian’ 
and Corinthian, also some of uncertain origin. The 
other finds include archaic terracotta vases and figures 
but are mostly unimportant. 


About one-fifth of the whole is local ware, about 


one-fifteenth Cretan, and the same proportion Ionic. 
Dipylon vases, which the local potters imitated, 
number twenty ; oil-vases from Argos and Corinth 
are common, but there are no Melian vases. The 
results generally support Dragendorff’s conclusions 


put forward in his Thera. 


The pottery ranges from 


the end of the eighth century (Dipylon and early 
Proto-Corinthian) to the middle of the sixth (Attic 
B. F.), and the greater part belongs to the seventh 


century. 


Attic imports during the seventh century 


are non-existent, being ousted by Ionic from the East. 


1. 


po 


Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. xviii. (1903). Part 3. 


L. Borchardt : The temple of Augustus at Philae. 
(Three plates, 23 cuts.) 

Describes exploration of temple, with attempted 
reconstruction, and account of architectural 
details. The temple is prostyle, with large paved 
platform in front, extending to the gate in the city 
wall, An inscription was found with dedication 
to Augustus as Saviour and Benefactor by the 
people of Philae and Dodekaschoinos. The time 
of its destruction is unknown. A list is ap- 
pended of isolated fragments now collected round 
the temple. 

R. von Schneider: Marble reliefs in 
(Two plates, one cut.) 

Describes three fifth-century reliefs acquired in 
1897, all of same origin, proportion, material, and 
style ; they must have been placed together like a 
frieze on a building. The subject of the first 
seems to be the rape of the Leukippidae; the 
other two have only standing and seated figures. 
E. Bethe: Ancient illustrations of Terence. 

(Seven cuts. ) 

Discusses origin and age of illustrations in MSS 
with reference to recent publication of Codex Am- 
brosianus by de Vries at Leyden. Copies also 
exist in the Vatican, Bibliotheque Nationale, and 
Bodleian. The subjects discussed relate to the 
Eunuchus and Hautontimorumenos. A representa- 
tion of a door sideways in the middle of a scene 


3erlin. 
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from the Zwnuchus throws light on the staging of 
the plays, and seems to denote that the vestibule 
of the house is thereby shewn, the door being the 
outer one, not that of the house. Aristophanes 
adopts a similar arrangement in the Acharnians. 


Anzeiger.—Conze on Burlington Club Exhibition. 


— 


to 


oo 


Von Bissing on Graeco-Roman antiquities in Cairo 
Museum (five cuts). Acquisitions of Louvre, Ash- 
molean, and Boston Museums. Proceedings of 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft. Gilliéron’s imita- 
tions of Mycenaean antiquities. Bibliography, etc. 


Part 4. 

W. Amelung: A Greek Sepulchral Relief. (Plate ; 
two cuts). 

Traces the earlier history of a relief recently 
discovered in the church of San Lorenzo in the 
fish-market at Rome, now in the Vatican ; it was 
originally published by M. Fabius Calvus in 1532, 
and also appeared in Pierre Jacques’ Album (re- 
cently edited by S. Reinach) in 1572-77, but dis- 
appeared in the seventeenth century. The subject 
is an athlete about to anoint himself, with a boy 
holding his oil-flask and strigil ; the date is not 
later than 450 B.c. In the older illustrations it 
was more complete, but may have been restored. 
P. Stengel: On Greek Sacrificial Ritual. (Six 

cuts. ) 

A further discussion of the theories put forward 
by Von Fritze (ibid. p. 59 ff.) as to the meaning 
of katactpepery and atpecOa ; does not altogether 
agree with his conclusions. 


. M. P. Nilsson: Attic vases decorated with friezes 


of animals. (Plate and fourteen cuts.) 

Discusses the Vurva group of vases, an early 
Attic fabric with animal friezes ; they cover the 
period 650-550 B.c., and represent the influence 
(through Euboea) of Ionic ideas; they form the 
prototypes of the Corintho-Attic or Tyrrhenian 
class, and are distinguished from Corinthian by 
the absence of accessory colours. 


Anzeiger.—Obituary notices of Mommsen, U. Koéhl- 


er, H. von Prott, and A. Milchhoefer. Petersen 
on Ara Pacis Augustae. Herzog on exploration 
of Kos in 1903. Forty-seventh meeting of German 
philologists at Halle. Berlin Archaeologische 
Gesellschaft. Acquisitions of Brit. Mus. (1902). 
Miscellanea. Bibliography. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 


69. 1. 1904. 


der Odyssee. 


Groeger, Der Einfluss des Q auf die Composition 
In numerous passages of the Odyssey 


where resemblance to passages of Q is found (esp. 
the Telemachus episodes), examination shews that 
the matter has been more or less violently forced 
into the context and was probably borrowed from 2. 
F. Buecheler, De idiotismis quibusdam Latinis. A. 


Ludwich, Zu Dorotheos von Sidon. 
largely on metrical grounds. 
graphische Beitrdge zur rémischen Geschichte. 


Emendations, 
E. Ritterling, Zpi- 


Acra 


( =stipendia) on gravestones at Carnuntum belonging 
to 10th legion proves recent connection of it with 


Spain. 
service in Pannonia probably began in 63: the 


Such connection ceased in 70 A. p. The 


legion was not in Spain with Galba in the spring of 
68, but was back there by Apr. 69. F. Jacoby, 


Ueber das Marmor Parium. 


Text, authorship, 


method of reckoning, sources and object of the work, 
with an examination of its language, mainly to 
prove that it was not written by an Athenian. 


A. 
Sklaven. 
Republic is Pilemo Helui(i) A(uli) servos). 
certain ex. is found older than 100 B.c. 


Oxé, Zur dlteren Nomenklatur der riimischen 
The form generally assumed for the 
But no 
Anterior to 


this a form with the nomen in the nominative can 
be proved, and many inscripti8ns in which the other 
form is assumed really belong here—the nominative 
being given in the abbreviated pre-Sullan form. 
Six other forms are examined and assigned dates as 


far as possible—mainly by the aid of inscriptions on 
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works from ancient potteries. In Miscellen, V. 
Szelinski has a continuation Zu den Sprichwértern der 
Romer. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. xiii. 1. 1904. 

E. Bethe, Die trojanischen Ausgrabungen und die 
Homerkritik. The Ajax episodes form the kernel 
of the Iliad. Coming from Greece he seized 
Rhoiteion and with this for a base attacked Troia, 
slew Hector, and destroyed the city. To the small 
settlement built on its ruins (the 7th city) was 
given the name Ilion from the father of Ajax (Ileus 
=Oileus). Henceforward the Ajax dynasty ruled 
the Troad from their city at Rhoiteion. O, Kern, 
Die Landschaft Thessalien und die Geschichte 
Griechenlands. The theory that the Phthian 
Achaeans came from the North and spoke Aeolic in 
the 6th century is maintained and attention drawn 
to the signs of Mycenaean culture near I[olkos. 
C. Hiilsen, Die Neuen Ausgrabungen auf dem 
Forum Romanum. The Necropolis, Lapis Niger, 
Diocletian’s Curia, the Basilica Aemilia and the 
early Christian church on the supposed site of the 
Templum Augusti are handled, with two maps and 
eighteen illustrations. F. Vollmer, Vom Thesaurus 
linguae Latinae. R. Petsch, Chor und Volk im 
antiken und modernen Drama. An examination of 
the use of the chorus by the three great tragic poets 
of Greece, Aristophanes, and Seneca, followed by an 
account of its survival in modern drama. The 
development of the chorus into dramatis personae as 
‘ citizens,’ etc. is due to Shakspere, though Aretino, 
Grévin and Lope de Vega to some extent anticipated 
him. Goethe and Schiller first elaborated the 
characters of the individual members. Their 
attempts to revive the classical chorus in certain 
plays lack completeness and consistency. Meyer's 
Uber die Modi im Griechischen is unfavourably 
reviewed by H. Lattman. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 32. 1. 1904. 

S. A. Naber, Observationes criticae ad Demosthe- 
nem (cont.). Relate to speeches 34-59. J. J. 
Hartman, De lepida quadam apud Pollucem fabula 
in integrum restituenda. In 1, 30 read dvo 38 éne- 
Oecavy GAAG...KkalwaTaTtTdy TointHy. J. van 
Wageningen, De Mercurio qui Yuxorounds dicitur. 
In Verg. A. 4. 242 sqq. the word somnos refers to 
sleep, not death, and the words /umina morte resig- 
nat simply ascribe to Mercury the task of opening 
the dead man’s eyes on the funeral pyre—a Roman 
custom attested by the elder Pliny. J. J. Hartman, 
Tacitea (cont.). On passages of the Annals. J. C. 
Naber, Observatiunculae de iure Romano (cont.). 
Lex Commissoria. H. van Herwerden, Ad Tacitum 
et Velletum Paterculum. On passages from the 
Histories only of Tac. M. Valeton, De Thorace 
apud Homerum, The word in E 99 sq., 189, 282 ; 
A 152 sqq. ; A 234 sq., denotes a linen tunic, and so 
also in f 357-360 (=H 251-254) and A 436, unless 
here we omit the lines containing the word. In 
other cases the word in itself may be interpreted to 
mean either this or a bronze breastplate. There are 
also three brief notes, each on a passage of Plutarch 
by J. J. H. 

Wochenschrift fur klassische 
1904. 

6 Jan. P. Barth, Die 
favourable. C. MorawSki, Ovidiana (K 


Philologie. 


Stoa (A. Bonhdoffer), 
. P. Schulze), 





THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 





favourable. A. Gelliit Noctiwm Atticarum libri xx, 
post M. Hertz ed. C. Hosius (P. Wessner), favour- 
able. J. P. Postgate, On some papyrus fragments of 
Tsidore at Zurich (K. Wolke). ‘P. deserves thanks 
for having directed our attention again to Isidore.’ 
A. Torp, Etruskische Beitrége. 2. Heft (E. Lattes), 
favourable. 

13 Jan. T. Stickney, Les sentences dans la poésie 
grecque d’Homére a Euripide (J. Sitzler), favourable 
on the whole. A. Mein, De optativi obliqui usu 
Homerico (J. Sitzler), favourable. Muvres d’ Horace, 
publ. par F. Plessis et P. Lejay (P.), favourable. 
J. P. Postgate, Selections from Tibullus and others 
(K. P. Schulze). ‘ Deserves full consideration and 
recognition.’ V. Ussani, L’ultima voce di Lucano 
(G. Andresen), favourable. F. F. Abbott, The 
Toledo Manuscript of the Germania of Tacitus (Kd. 
Wolff). 

20 Jan. K. Moeller, Die Medizin im Herodot 
(R. Fuchs), favourable. Xenophontis quae fertur 
Apologia Socratiz, rec. L. Tretter (W. Vollbrecht), 
favourable. The Commentariolum petitionis attrib- 
uted to Quintus Cicero, by G. L. Hendrickson (‘Th. 
Schiche). S. Consoli, La ‘Germania’ comparata 
con la Naturalis Historia di Plinio e con le opere di 
Tacito (J. Miiller), favourable. L. Valmaggi, Forwm 
Alieni (G. Andresen). 

27 Jan. W. Passow, Studien zwm Parthenon 
(B. Sauer), ‘Much in little.’ S. Consoli, Z’autore 
del libro de origine et situ Germanorum (C. John), 
unfavourable. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literatur. I1. From the end of the 
2nd cent. to the beginning of the 4th. (J. 
Driseke) I. 

3 Feb. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, griech- 
isch und deutsch von H. Diels (K. Praechter), very 
favourable. A. Th. Christ, Beitrége zur Kritik des 
Platonischen Laches (H. Draheim), favourable. M. 
Voigt, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. 111. (E. Grupe), 
favourable. ©. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur. 11. From the end of the 2nd 
cent. to the beginning of the 4th. (J. Driseke). II. 
‘May be most cordially recommended.’ 

10 Feb. W. Spiegelberg, Geschichte der dgypt- 
ischen Kunst im Abriss dargestellt (A. Wiedemann), 
favourable. L. Wiilher, Die geschichtliche Entwickl- 
ung des Prodigienwesens bei den Rimern, Studien 
zur Geschichte und Uberlieferung der Staatsprodigien 
(F. Luterbacher), very favourable. W. Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange von der repub- 
likanischen zwr monarchischen Verfassung. 2. Aufl. 
von P. Grobe. II. (O. E. Schmidt), deprecates this 
second edition. R. Dienel, Beitrdge zur Teaxtkritik 
des Taciteischen Rednerdialogs (C. John), unfavour- 
able. 

17 Feb. 8. Schlossmann, Altriimisches Schuldrecht 
und Schuldverfahren (B. Kiibler) I. Taciti Opera 
quae supersunt, rec. J. Mueller. Ed. Minor I. ed. 
alt. (Th. Opitz). F. Cumont, Die Mysterien des 
Mithra. Deutsche Ausgabe von G. Gehrich (R. 
Asmus), favourable. 

24 Feb. Demetrius on Style. The Greek text of 
Demetrius de elocutione ed. by W. Rhys Roberts 
(H. v. Arnim) I. 8S. Schlossmann, <Altrémisches 
Schuldrecht und Schuldverfahren (B. Kiibler) I1., 
unfavourable on the whole. Ovid, Metamorphosen, 
Buch I—VII, erkl. von M. Haupt, 8. Aufl. von R. 
Ehwald (H. W.). J. Sorn, Weitere Beitrége zur 
Syntax des M, Junianus Justinus (tz.), favourable. 






































